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MAN AND NATURE, 
I, 


Man and Nature, ete. 


| Time his glass sits nodding by ; 


*Twixt its turn and turn a spawn 


THE mountains, and the forests, and the | Of universes buzz and die, 


seas, 
Oldest of mourners with pathetic tone, 
Have each a natural music, all their own, 
Set in accord with human destinies, 
Sad, tender, manifold. What is more 
sweet 
Than woodland melodies at noon? More 
mild 
Than dimpled ocean, like a laughing | 
child 
That lisps, and rolls a jewel to our feet, 
Breathlessly calm? And then, within an 
hour, 





Behold that self-same ocean on the shore | 


Lashes ; the forest quakes ; with deafening 
power 
The rocks are rent. 
that roar 
Awe-struck we sink, we fall upon our 
knees, 


Then, oh! amid 


Ye mountains, and ye forests, and ye seas !, 


II. 
The mountains, and the forests, and the 
seas 
Have each their music, with our mortal 
lot 
In sympathy, to soothe, exalt, appease : 
And man, too, has his music ; has a note 
Of worldwide sweetness ; tender reveries, 
Dirges of buried blisses unforgot, 
Rejoicing pzans, glorious symphonies ; 
But all of them lack something ; they 
have not 
The voice once heard in Eden; and the 
ear, 
Pleased with rich sound, is as when some 
one sings 
In a great court before a king of kings ; 
He closes ; and of rapture born, a cheer 
Shakes the high roof ; but when the lord 
of all 
Speaks, there is awe and silence in the 
hall. 


Spectator. A. G. B. 


FEUILLES D’AUTOMNE. 
(After Victor Hugo.) 
LIFE’s a veil the real has ; 
All the shadows of our scene 
Are but shows of things that pass 
On the other side the screen. 





Like the ephemeris of the dawn. 


Turn again the wasted glass ! 

Kingly crown and warrior’s crest 
Are not worth the blade of grass 

God fashions for the swallow’s nest. 


Kings must lay gold circlets down 
In God’s sepulchral ante-rooms, 

The wear of Heaven’s the thorny brown ; 
He paves his temples with their tombs ; 


O, our towered altitudes ! 
O, the lustres of our thrones ! 

What ! old Time shall have his moods 
Like Cesars and Napoleons ; 


Have his towers and conquerors forth, 
Till he, weary of the toys, 

Put back Rameses in the earth 
And break his Ninevehs and Troys. 


Mystery of mysteries ! 
Some few feet beneath the soil 
The ancestral silences ; 
On the surface such a coil ! 
F. THOMPSON. 
Illustrated London News, 


SwEET after labor, soft and whispering 
night 

Blows on dark fields and fragrant country 
here : 

Here there is sleep, to weary limbs delight ; 

The world is far away, the stars are near. 


The world is far away ; but there, I know, 

Night comes to few unanxious, happy eyes ; 

And cities, with their restless streets aglow, 

Lamps upon lamps, outface the enkindled 
skies. 


London lies there ; an endless fiery maze, 

Thronged with her millions, sleepless, vast, 
alone ; 

The stars are pale above her, 
gaze ‘ 

Lights the wide heavens and makes the 
night her own. 


where her 


There the hot wind blows over no dark 
fields ; 
Brief, hard-won rest despotic labors give ; 
Sleep, to how many spent-out spirits, yields 
Life’s only sweetness, to forget they live ! 
LAURENCE BINYON. 
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From The Nineteenth Century. 

THE QUEEN AND LORD PALMERSTON. 

‘¢ EXCELLENT speech of Palmers- 
ton’s! What a knack he has of falling 
on his feet! I never will believe after 
this that there is any scrape out of 
which his cleverness and good fortune 
will not extricate him. And I rejoice 
in his luck most sincerely ; for though 
he now and then trips, he is an excel- 
lent minister, and I cannot bear the 
thought of his being a sacrifice to the 
spite of other powers.’ This note, 
written about 1849, appears in the jour- 
nal of Lord Macaulay, who may be said 
to have possessed a genius for common- 
place, and whose views about men and 
things represented the average of En- 
glish opinion to a degree unachieved by 
any contemporary writer. 

Lord Macaulay saw with the eyes of 
the majority of his countrymen, only 
rather more intently and clearly ; and 
this passage contains the secret of 
Palmerston’s hold upon them. First 


and foremost he was lucky, and there 
is, in the view of the average Briton, 
Cato notwithstanding, no more glorious 


attribute. Secondly, he was known to 


be an ‘‘excellent minister,’’ free from | 
subtleties, and endowed with a plain | 


understanding, after the manner of a 
well-to-do citizen. Finally, he was be- 
lieved to be viewed with jealousy and 
dislike by all foreigners and in constant 
danger from their intrigues, sufficient 
in itself to insure him the highest place 
in the regard of men who still, like 
their hero Nelson, had been taught in 
childhood to ‘“‘hate a Frenchman as 
they did the devil.”’ 

He was, one of his lifelong opponents 
said of him after his death, English to 
the backbone; and he contrived to 
make Englishmen immeasurably of 
more account in their own eyes, and to 
some extent so in those of other na- 
tions. Palmerston to his contempora- 
ries appeared physically a man of 
commanding height. Lord Lorne — 
his biographer — quotes a description 
of him, which he evidently believes to 
be true, in which he is represented as 
tall and slim. In point of fact he was 
rather short; but a fact of this kind 
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appeared incredible of the minister 
who had succeeded in adding a cubit 
not only to his own moral stature, but 
to that of the most insignificant of 
his countrymen. When, after at least 
ten years of smouldering, the irritation 
of conscientious colleagues, political 
foes, and baffled doctrinaires culmi- 
nated in an attack upon Palmerston in 
the House of Commons in reference to 
the treatment of an obscure Greek, the 
minister held the House spell-bound 
from the dusk of one day to the dawn 
of the next, and, in a speech of ex- 
traordinary force from a man who 
never aspired to rhetoric or even elo- 
|quence, reached the zenith of his 
power and fame. He had confounded 
his enemies. “It has made us all 
proud of him,’ said Sir Robert Peel, 
addressing the House of Commons for 
the last time, and the eulogy found a 
ready echo in the hearts of Englishmen 
scattered all over the world. If he 
wished to create, as he declared, a be- 
lief that a British subject, in whatever 
| land he may be, shall feel confident in 
| the broad fact of his nationality ; that 
| Civis Romanus sum was to be the guar- 
antee of every Briton against injustice 
and wrong, he succeeded beyond his 
hopes ; and so lofty was the spirit he 
roused, that when for a moment the 
people believed their favorite minister 
to have been false to his own tradition, 
and to have yielded to the threats of 
French militaryism, they tore his Con- 
spiracy Bill to shreds, and hurled him 
unceremoniously from power. In 
spite, however, of this little accident, 
Lord Palmerston remained for a quar- 
ter of a century the most popular of 
Englishmen in his own country and the 
most hated abroad. To foreigners gen- 
erally, and the French in particular, he 
was—as De Jarnac called him — the 
incarnation of La perfide Albion. Yet 
the keystone of his foreign policy was 
a good understanding with France, and 
it is to the credit of his skill as a for- 
eign minister that he was able to 
maintain the French alliance without 
for a moment forfeiting the dignity or 
independence of England as a portion 
of the price he paid for it. This 
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counted for something among the 
causes of his popularity. His sym- 
pathy, openly expressed, for popular 
liberties, his dislike and contempt for 
petty tyranny or oppression, counted 
for more ; while most of all, his cheer- 
ful courage in the midst of the difficul- 
ties of the Indian Mutiny, and the 
disasters of the Crimean winter, his 
never-failing belief that all would be 
well, and his clear-headed appreciation 
of what was required, inspired the na- 
tion with a confidence that so long as 
Palmerston was there, clouds, however 
black they might appear, would pres- 
ently disperse. 

A final cause, which contributed not 
a little to the minister’s success, lay in 
the exaggerations and mouthing of the 
** Manchester school” of politicians, 
who, having scored heavily in the fight 
for Free Trade, had got to believe 
themselves infallible, and their doc- 
trines only a degree if at all less worthy 
of absolute credence than the Gospels. 
It had become the fashion with poli- 
ticians of that school to belittle En- 
gland, and to obtrude upon the world a 
cheap cosmopolitanism with an air of 
superior virtue, extremely galling to 
men who either in their own person or 
by the energy and often by the blood 
of their sons or brothers had helped to 
expand the empire. 

It was only natural that these men 
—and they formed the large majority 
— should rally round the minister who 
appreciated their sacrifices and took 
pride in their successes. In politics the 
law of reaction is well-nigh inexorable, 
and just as the necessary militaryism 
of the first fifteen years of the century 
produced the ‘* Manchester school,”’ so 
that worthy body of doctrinaires were 
responsible for the ultroneous rule of 
Palmerston. 

A minister who kept race-horses and 
had at his command a good store of 
very blunt vernacular, who could not 
be got to admit that he understood an 
abstract thought, who always ‘knew 
what he wanted and was determined 
to carry it out regardless of the opin- 
ions of others, who conceived his own 
ideas to be superior to those of other 
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people, who never looked farther than 
to-morrow, and much preferred not to 
think beyond this evening, but who at 
the same time was determined to estab- 
lish the privilege of an Englishman to 
the sidewalk all over the world, while 
men of other nations might step into 
the gutter — this minister represented 
aspirations which had long ago sick- 
ened under rounded periods intended 
to convince humanity that bread and 
calico. summed up their total require- 
ments, and were more than sufficient 
for rational happiness. This was the 
popular conception of Palmerston when 
in 1855 he became first minister of the 
crown. 

To the queen he had, for many 
years, appeared in a somewhat differ- 
ent and less ideal light. There were 
points in his character which she could 
not fail to respect and admire, but 
there was much in his methods as well 
as in his views which was galling at the 
time both to her proper pride as sover- 
eign and to her dignity as a member of 
the royal fraternity of Europe. Palm- 
erston had shared the universal admi- 
ration excited by the young queen on 
her accession. He has left on record 
his agreeable impressions of her first 
Council. He was also warmly in favor 
of her marriage with Prince Albert, 
and volunteered to Stockmar his opin- 
ion that of all possible alliances he 
chiefly approved the marriage with the 
prince. These sentiments were, how- 
ever, in Palmerston mere Platonics, 
and restrained him not at all from 
thwarting or from disregarding alto- 
gether the ideas of both the queen and 
the prince if they happened to run 
counter to his own. 

To the prince the character of Palm- 
erston was unsympathetic, and to his 
speculative mind the positivist minister 
was highly uncongenial. Some men, 
it has been said, think by definition, 
others by ‘“‘type.’’ Palmerston never 
thought otherwise than by “ type,” and 
to the prince he seemed a statesman of 
a commonplace order, possessing un- 
doubtedly the powers of a first-rate 
man, but holding the creed of a second- 
rate man. His frivolity appeared un- 
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pardonable in the Germanic eyes of the 
prince, and his policy as frivolous and 
hand-to-mouth as his morals. ‘‘ When 
I was a young man,’’ Palmerston used 
to say, ‘* the Duke of Wellington made 
in appointment with me at half past 
seven in the morning; and I was 
asked, ‘ Why, Palmerston, how will 
you contrive to keep that engage- 
ment ?’ ‘Oh,’ I said, ‘of course, the 
easiest thing in the world; I shall 
keep it the last thing before I go to 
bed!’?? These were not the habits, 
and badinage was not the tone, of the 
young court; so that a fine grain of 
prejudice hampered the relations be- 
tween the ebullient foreign secretary 
and his royal mistress. For fifteen 
years after her marriage, until as her 
first minister Palmerston kissed hands 
in 1855, the friction was constant, and 
at times paralyzing to good govern- 
ment. Opposition only confirmed him 
in his determination to persevere with 
a policy, or indulge a freak of tem- 
per. In this, again, he was, as Lord 


Malmesbury observed, English to the 
backbone, and in nothing was this char- 


acteristic more marked than in his re- 
solve to withstand the influence of the 
crown. 

If the quarrel—for no other word 
adequately describes it — between the 
queen and Lord Palmerston originated 
in the conflicting disposition of her 
foreign and her permanent minister, it 
shaped itself upon the policy to be 
pursued in regard to France, and the 
personal relations existing at the time 
between the royal families of France 
and England. With nothing of the 
doctrinaire about him, Palmerston 
avoided alliances, and formed his judg- 
ment upon questions of foreign policy 
as they arose. Vaguely he may be 
said to have desired to keep well with 
France, but he had given way, as Lord 
Stratford de Redcliffe remarked, to a 
strong feeling of resentment against 
Louis Philippe, and he mistrusted and 
ultimately detested the whole house of 
Bourbon. The prince, on the other 
hand, full of the great idea of German 
unity, looked upon France as an enemy 
to European progress, but was, with 
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the queen, on terms of intimacy with 
the king of the French. In 1840, 
when, by supporting the revolt of Me- 
hemet Ali, France tried to obtain a 
quasi-control of Egypt, Palmerston de- 
clared ‘* the mistress of India could not 
permit France to be mistress directly 
or indirectly of the road to her Indian 
dominions.”’ This declaration, since 
exalted from a platitude into a shibbo- 
leth covering the whole ‘‘ Eastern ques- 
tion,’’ might have obtained the assent 
of the queen ; but when it was followed 
by a negotiation with France and Spain 
relative to the marriages of the Spanish 
house, culminating in an apparent act 
of duplicity on the part of Louis Phi- 
lippe, goaded by an ill-considered de- 
spatch of the foreign secretary, a state 
of irritation was engendered between 
the royal families very painful to the 
queen and laid by her at the door of 
Lord Palmerston. In her capacity as 
sovereign she was stung by the remark 
that she looked at things par la lunette 
of Palmerston, and although she cour- 
ageously and loyally supported her 
minister’s ‘‘ unfortunate despatch ”’ in 
her correspondence with the queen of 
the French, she did not forgive her 
minister for having, as she believed, 
placed her in a painful predicament. 

Between Lord Palmerston and Mr. 
Gladstone there are not many charac- 
teristics in common, but they were 
alike in the youthful enthusiasm which 
in old age both statesmen retained, 
Mr. Motley, describing a party given 
by Lady Palmerston, uses terms which 
could now be applied with curious veri- 
similitude to Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone. 
In 1848 Lord Palmerston was sixty- 
four years old, but his enthusiasm for 
constitutional freedom, not in his own 
country, where that blessing had long 
obtained, but in foreign states, was 
such that in the view of the queen it 
induced him to forget that, as England 
yas not prepared to employ force of 
arms for its achievement, ‘‘ despatches 
full of unpleasant truths unpleasantly 
put could only occasion sore and angry 
feelings towards this country, without 
advancing in any degree the cause they 
were intended to serve.” 
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His creed was the creed of Canning, 
but his methods were often those of 
Mrs. Grundy. Occasions were not 
wanting at that time for the display of 
his boyish desire to ‘‘ improve the occa- 
sion,” and his lectures to foreign rulers 
gave umbrage in many quarters, and 
still further widened the breach be- 
tween the minister and his sovereign. 

Undoubtedly the tone adopted by 
Lord Palmerston was often carelessly 
offensive. ‘*I do not object,” said Sir 
Robert Peel, ‘to his lordship’s giving 
advice to the Spanish government, but 
to his mode of giving it.’? It was im- 
possible that enthusiasm so exuberant 
should not occasionally meet with re- 
buff. On one occasion Spain success- 
fully retorted upon what Peel called the 
“assumption of superiority’? in the 
style of the foreign secretary ; while, 
later on, Russia replied in language 
described by Lord Stanley as ‘ bitter, 
imperious, and offensive, but not more 
bitter, more imperious, more offensive 
than the provocation.’’ To the queen 
these checks to her minister appeared 


humiliations, and they were deeply felt 


and strongly resented. Among her 
ministers, as well as among their oppo- 
nents, she had many sympathizers, and 
a moment came when Lord John Rus- 
sell, unable to submit any longer to the 
haughty deportment of the foreign sec- 
retary, resolved to retire from the gov- 
ernment. ‘I feel strongly,’’ he wrote, 
“that the queen ought not to be ex- 
posed to the enmity of Austria, France, 
and Russia on account of her minis- 
ter.” Lord John, however, was mis- 
taken in this assumption, for it was 
not to the enmity of those nations, but 
of their rulers, that the queen was 
exposed on account of her foreign 
secretary ; and in Lord John Russell’s 
confusion lies the justification of Palm- 
erston. The queen could not be ex- 
pected to appreciate at the time, for it 
was far from clear even to Palmerston 
himself, the service he rendered to the 
monarchy in that year of convulsion, 
when thrones all over Europe were 
tottering. In 1848 the middle class on 
the Continent were in open revolt 
against their rulers. Amid the storms 
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of that year, when no monarch felt 
secure, Palmerston’s ‘airs of superi- 
ority”’ and his ‘constitutional _lec- 
tures”? galled intensely, and at no 
period in history can England have 
been more cordially detested by neigh- 
boring powers. 

To the English middle classes, how- 
ever, with their ludicrous vanity and 
Pharisaical faith in their own institu- 
tions, the attitude of their representa- 
tive in- the councils of Europe was a 
keen source of delight. Palmerston’s 
lectures were read and approved with 
avidity, and while he ministered to the 
weakness of his countrymen, he fos- 
tered in them a wish to maintain their 
existing constitution intact as an exam- 
ple to other nations of a perfect form of 
government. 

If the queen had occasion to wince 
at his methods, she owes largely to 
Palmerston the ease with which the 
English monarchy weathered a storm 
that proved so fatal to other royal 
houses. His methods were, without 
question, doubly painful to her ; for not 
only was the language he employed 
calculated to embroil her with foreign 
potentates, with whom she was on 
terms of friendship, but it frequently 
happened that over the form of the 
Palmerstonian philippics she was not 
permitted to exercise her privilege of 
imposing a restraining hand. The os- 
tensible cause — if it was not altogether 
the real one—of the friction which 
existed for fifteen years between the 
sovereign and her minister was the 
careless or studied neglect of the latter 
to submit his despatches for correction 
and remark before they were sent to 
the embassies abroad. As early as 
1840 Lord John Russell had complained 
to Lord Melbourne that he only re- 
ceived ‘‘ despatches in a printed form 
some days after they are sent off,’ and 
reminded the prime minister that in 
the ‘days of Lord Grey every impor- 
tant note was carefully revised by and 
generally submitted to the Cabinet.” 

Other colleagues of the foreign sec- 
retary were no less hurt at his high- 
handed indifference to their opinion. 
Lord Howick, the present Lord Grey, 
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partly on this ground refused to serve 
with him, and thus prevented the for- 
mation of a Liberal administration five 
years later. And eleven years after- 
wards, in 1851, on this very ground, 
Lord John Russell when prime minis- 
ter was driven to remove his insubor- 
dinate colleague from office altogether. 
The principle followed by Lord Grey 
in 1848, when the tension between 
Palmerston and the queen became 
very great, was at the instance of Lord 
Lansdowne admitted by Palmerston. 
For although Lord John Russell was 
prime minister, he found it necessary 
to appeal to Lord Lansdowne to remon- 
strate with his unruly foreign secre- 
tary. ‘*The queen’s disapprobation of 
everything Lord Palmerston does in- 
creases,’’? wrote Lady John Russell in 
her diary at this time; and although 
Palmerston pretended to believe that 
“the queen gave ear too readily to 
persons hostile to her government,”’ it 
is plain that the prime minister and 
the sovereign were in perfect accord. 
In the summer of 1849 a very able 
State paper was drawn up by the prince 
in the name of the queen, expounding 
the constitutional rule that the control 
of foreign policy rests with the prime 
minister, and directing that all de- 
spatches submitted for her approval 
should pass through the hands of Lord 
John Russell. Whether this was or 
was not a constitutional rule, Palmers- 
ton, although he declared it would 
‘reduce his flint gun to a matchlock,”’ 
found himself forced to yield, and 
agreed to alter the existing arrange- 
ments in accordance with the queen’s 
wishes. When the final crisis came, 
and when after his dismissal from 
office he had to defend his conduct in 
Parliament, the queen’s memorandum 
and his acquiescence in the terms of it 
were used with damaging effect by 
Lord John Russell against him. Be- 
fore, however, the fall of Palmerston, 
an event had occurred which raised 
him to the first place in the eyes of his 
countrymen. This was the attack on 
his policy in the House of Commons, 
and his great speech in his own de- 
fence. After the Don Pacifico debate, 
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Palmerston became the first of living 
statesmen in the eyes of the people,a 
position he never lost till the day of his 
death fifteen years afterwards. From 
that time, too, he became more atten- 
tive to the wishes of the queen, al- 
though a few months later the old 
Adam reasserted itself, when over the 
reception of Kossuth and over the 
presidential difficulties in France his 
attitude caused the long-smouldering 
flame to burst forth. His fall then 
became inevitable. The coup d’état in 
France at once approved by him with- 
out consultation with his colleagues, 
or the knowledge of the queen, was 
his coup de grdce. ‘* Palmerston is 
out,’? wrote Charles Greville, ‘ actu- 
ally, really, and irretrievably out.’’ 

Although the cause was but half 
guessed at the time, it was known in 
full to this acute observer and critic. 
He had watched for some years the 
widening breach between the sovereign 
and her minister. ‘* As to Palmerston 
being corrected or reformed, I don’t 
believe a word of it,’ he had written a 
year before the crash came, and his 
prognostication was singularly accurate. 
He was keenly alive to the dislike of 
the court : ‘* The queen’s favorite aver- 
sions are : first and foremost Palmers- 
ton, and Disraeli next,’’ although the 
commentator may truly lay stress on 
the ‘“‘ candid and dispassionate spirit ”’ 
with which in later years these states- 
men were received by their sovereign. 
When, however, the tension was great- 
est, the queen, acting on the advice of 
Stockmar, took no active steps to over- 
turn the foreign secretary, but allowed 
the initiative to be taken by Lord John 
Russell; so that although for one 
moment Lord Palmerston may have 
spoken of a ‘‘ cabal’? against him, his 
good sense speedily convinced him that 
he was mistaken, and within a few 
days of his fall he could speak of the 
court without bitterness, and in strong 
terms could praise the ‘‘ sagacity of the 
queen.”’ 

Palmerston’s ‘tit for tat,’? as he 
termed it, followed very quickly upon 
his ejection from office, and when the 
government fell he could afford to 
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smile. His triumph over Lord John 
Russell was complete. Never again 
was he the subordinate of that states- 
man in office. The blunders of the 
Aberdeen government, of which he 
was the only popular member, left 
Lord Palmerston the one indispensable 
Englishman, and the upshot of his 
quarrel with the court and with the 
leader of the Whigs was to make him 
the queen’s prime minister. Although 
he was never foreign secretary after 
1851, his interest in foreign affairs re- 
mained undiminished. The queen has 
related how when he was home secre- 
tary in 1853, she, interested in and 
alarmed about the strikes in the North, 
put a question to him: “‘ Pray, Lord 
Palmerston, have you any news?” 
He replied, ‘* No, madam, I have heard 
nothing; but it seems certain the 
Turks have crossed the Danube.’’ 
Strikes, responsible as he was for 


order, were as nothing to him com- 
pared with the intricacies of the East- 
ern question, about which it was not 
necessary for him specially to concern 


himself. In 1855, although a futile 
attempt was made to form an adminis- 
tration under Lord Granville, in which 
both Palmerston and Russell were to 
serve, the universal desire of the na- 
tion, supplemented by Lord John’s 
want of tact, placed Lord Palmerston 
at the head of the government ; and 
except for a short interval three years 
later, when his supposed subservience 
to Napoleon the Third cost him his 
office, prime minister he remained 
until his death ten years afterwards. 
From the moment he became her 
first minister his position relative to 
the queen underwent a marked change. 
Lord Aberdeen, who was on friendly 
terms with the prince, said to Bishop 
Wilberforce, a few months after Palm- 
erston’s accession to office, that ‘* the 
queen has not altered at all in her real 
feelings tohim. She behaves perfectly 
well and truly to him. It has always 
been her great virtue, but she does not 
like him a bit better than she did, nor 
the prince either.”’ If this was the 
case, there is no corroboration of it, 
and indeed all the evidence points to 
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the gradual arriving at a perfectly good 
understanding with both the queen 
and the prince. The causes of differ- 
ence had indeed passed away. No 
doubt the prince still found much 
which was unsympathetic to him in 
Palmerston’s character. Although he 
could admire, as every one did, the 
great physical vigor of a prime minister 
who, when seventy years old, could 
row on the Thames before breakfast, 
or swim in the river like an Eton boy, 
or who, when nearly eighty, was able 
to ride from London to Harrow and 
back in one day, yet he shrank from 
what Lord Houghton called ‘ Palm- 
erston’s ha-ha and laissez-faire.”’ The 
prime minister’s ethical views amused 
the maids of honor, and made them 
laugh, but they seemed drearily inade- 
quate to the grave-minded prince. 
When, however, the fatal December of 
1861 crushed the queen’s life, Lord 
Palmerston was the first to realize the 
irreparable loss which, as wife and 
sovereign, she had sustained, and to 
appreciate her meaning when she 
spoke of having to “begin a new 
reign.” 

For many years before the prince’s 
death, he and Palmerston had worked 
well together. Their struggle had 
ended in 1855, when Palmerston be- 
came prime minister. While the 
prince had contended for a constitu- 
tional punctilio, Palmerston had fought 
for his own hand. It was not on prin- 
ciple that he objected to the control by 
the prime minister and the crown over 
the foreign secretary ; his objections 
were founded on the circumstance that 
he himself was the foreign secretary it 
was proposed to control. Of late 
years, owing to the accident of Lord 
Salisbury combining the office of for- 
eign secretary and prime minister, the 
desirability of having two heads in- 
stead of one to manage the foreign 
relations of the country has been 
erected into a principle. The after- 
thought sprang in the usual way from 
the spirit of opposition, and not from 
any rational or careful consideration of 
the question based on experience. 
Those, however, who denounced Lord 
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Salisbury must recognize the force of 
the queen’s contention in her struggle 
with Palmerston, and her celebrated 
memorandum must to them appear the 
charter of Foreign Office subservience. 
In reality the temper of the foreign 
secretary is the key of the situation. 
Given a man full of restless activity 
and hasty enthusiasms, then the mere 
time involved in sending despatches in 
red boxes to the queen is so much 
gained for reflection. Given a minister 
of a calmer type, control or supervision 
is only a work of supererogation, and 
frequently a fatal loss of the psycho- 
logical moment. When the queen was 
engaged in endeavoring to check the 
youthful ardor of Lord Palmerston, she 
was little more than a girl in years, 
while he was well beyond the farthest 
limit of middle age. Yet in many 
ways he was incomparably the younger 
of the two. To the queen supreme 
responsibility came early in life, and, 
as usual, it aged her; while to Palm- 
erston supreme 
late, and found him still a boy in mind. 


He was fifty years in the House of 
Commons before he led that assembly ; | 
and during that half-century, although 
constantly in office, he had not been a 
regular speaker or even a regular at- 


tendant in the House. ‘I can’t get 
that three-decker Palmerston to bear 
down,”’ Mr. Canning used to say ; and 
Palmerston always hesitated to formu- 
late views upon any subject which was 
not his special care at the moment. 
He refused to set his mind to work on 
hypotheses. In fact, he was a typical 
man of the world, and, as it has been 
often said, a man of the world is not 
an imaginative animal. When Lord 
Houghton found himself next to Mr. 
Gladstone at dinner half a century ago, 
he found him ‘‘ excited about China 
and the cattle plague, and half-a-dozen 
other things ;’’ when he found himself 
next to Lord Palmerston he could get 
no farther than the inevitable ha-ha 
and laissez-faire. What was admirable, 
however, in Lord Palmerston, was his 
ever-present sense of the dignity of 
England. ‘ Tell M. Guizot from me,”’ 
said Metternich, ‘‘ that one does not 
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with impunity play little tricks with 
great countries.” Lord Palmerston 
never stooped to little tricks himself, 
and would not tolerate them in others. 
This attitude, together with his firm- 
ness about the military forces of the 
crown, and his cheerful confidence in 
the fortune and stamina of his country- 
men in 1853 and 1857, were thoroughly 
appreciated by the queen; so that 
when the end came she could look back 
and mourn honestly at the breaking of 
“another link with the past,’’ and feel 
sincerely and “deeply in her desolate 
and isolated condition how one by one 
those tried servants and advisers are 
taken from her.” As _ befitted him, 
Lord Palmerston died in harness. 
Realistic and Hellenic in spirit as he 
was, like his prototype of old, who kept 
a bow which he strung daily to test his 
failing strength, the prime minister 
within a few weeks of his death was 
seen to come out of the house at 
Brocket, look lest he was observed, 
and then slowly and deliberately climb 


vigor. He was over fourscore, and 
death took him quickly and kindly 
while still in full possession of his fae- 
ulties and still in the plenitude of 
power. Four years before he died, the 
queen must have felt that her life had 
ended. Yet it is now a generation 
since Lord Palmerston’s death, and the 
queen, to whose sagacity he bore wit- 
ness so long ago, still sagaciously rules 
the nation that he helped to make 
great. As the first portion of her reign 
may be said to have synchronized with 
the fall of Peel, so the second portion 
ended with the death of Palmerston. 
Henceforth she was destined to be 
thrown with a new generation of public 
servants, men well known to her by 
name and fame, some of whom had 
already served*her in positions of re- 
sponsibility, but none of whom had 
passed in close relation with her through 
the excitements of her queenship, and 
the joys and sorrows of her married 
life. In spite of differences and quar- 
rels, the queen had always extended to 
Lord Palmerston that straightforward 
support of the lack of which none of 
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her ministers have ever complained, | 
and when he died she could not help 
feeling that her youth had passed away 
with him, and that she was left a lonely 
woman face to face with the awful re- 
sponsibilities of her great office without 
one human being in the world whom 
she could call an old friend. 
REGINALD B. BRETT. 
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BY THE ABBE PREVOST. 
1765. 
TRANSLATED BY MRS, E, W. LATIMER, 
PART TENTH. 

THE first person I perceived on en- 
tering Fincer’s house was my Lord 
Tenermill, who received me with every 
demonstration of joy. He told me that 
the squadron had encountered a storm 
in the Channel, which had damaged the 
ships so much that they had to put 
back to Dunkirk. He had at once come 
on to Paris, and without stopping at 
the residence of Count S——, had come | 
on to Fincer’s house, which he had | 
easily found after what I had told him | 
in my last letter. 

He had already been informed of 
Fincer’s death and of the flight of Pat- 
rick, and that it was necessary to be 
very careful to keep news of these | 
events from reaching Sara. He was 
sorry for Fincer, he said, but thought 
all that had taken place might turn to 
his own advantage. He had seen Rose, 
who was with Sara, and through her 
had obtained leave to pay his respects | 
to her invalid, who had seemed pleased | 
to welcome him. Already he was 
assuming some authority in the house- | 
hold, and the servants made no diffi- | 
culty about obeying his commands. | 

There seemed nothing in all this to| 
alarm me. I only felt a little ashamed | 
of myself for changing so frequently | 
my wishes and resolutions, for now I} 
was heart and soul in Tenermill’s favor, | 
and hoped he might succeed in obtain- | 
ing Sara’s hand. 

At this moment Patrick’s valet came 
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in with news that Mademoiselle de 
L— had left the convent two hours 
before, taking rather an abrupt leave of 
the superior. But she had always 
maintained strict reserve with the sis- 
ters as to her own affairs, and it was 
not known what had become of her. 

This made upon me the most terrible 
impression. I doubted not that she 
had gone to Patrick, and I regretted 
the time I had wasted in discourse with 
Tenermill. 

I hastened to the house they occu- 
pied in the same street as Sara Fincer. 
My fears proved true. Patrick and 
Mademoiselle de L—— had arrived 
there. They had called their servants 
together and announced their marriage. 
After which they had retired to their 
chamber. 

I followed them thither. I could not 
think with composure that with Fincer 
lying dead on the other side of the 
street, and Sara on a sick-bed, those 
two, who had caused such grief, were 
being happy in their new relations, 
oblivious of the sorrows they had 
caused, and, what seemed to my mind 
worse, forgetful of existing legal objec- 
tions to their marriage. 

The valet announced me, and I en- 
2atrick received me 
with effusive tenderness. Had I come 
to congratulate him at last upon his 
happiness ? 

‘“*T leave Heaven to judge of the 
purity of your intentions,” I said se- 
verely ; ‘*the time is passed when my 


‘reproaches might have done you good. 


I will not intrude upon you with my 
blame, only I must say this : Is this a 
time for either of you to say that you 
are happy? Ah! why are you not in 
Germany instead of in this place, where 
your caresses are an insult to an unfor- 
tunate woman, whom you have driven 
to despair, and to Fincer, whose dead 
body is being prepared for burial ? Go 
away from here at once. And here- 
after we will see if the marriage cere- 
mony that united you at Saint Germain 
is legal. But go now. Your presence 
here, as man and wife, is an outrage 
to Sara and an insult to Heaven ! ” 
Patrick, who had heard nothing of 
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Fincer’s death, asked me the particu- 


lars, and then said that as soon as their | 


carriage could be got ready they would 
leave the neighborhood. I went down- 
stairs, and in an empty room wrote 
them a letter, while preparations were 
being made for their departure. In it 
I reiterated my entreaties to leave 
France, and appealed to their feelings 
of humanity. Then, as I 
house, I said to the servants that I 
knew nothing would be so objectionable 
to their master and mistress as any 
demonstrations of joy on the occasion 
of their marriage, and that they did not 
wish the news to be spread among the 
neighbors. 

I had said nothing to Patrick about 
my interview with the king, who ex- 
pected him the next day at Saint Ger- 
main, because I thought nothing would 
cure Sara, and make her willing to 
accept the addresses of another suitor, 
but his departure with his new wife to 
a foreign land. And I the more de- 


sired to see him far away from Paris 
when, on returning to Fincer’s house, 
the servants gave me letters that had 


arrived for their dead master. One 
was from Dilnich, in answer to a letter 
from Fincer, full of fury against Pat- 


rick, and it said that the writer was | 


coming with all speed to France to 
avenge the insults offered to his family 
by ours. He wrote from Calais, and 
expected to be in Paris almost as soon 
as his letter. 

Dilnich! Too well I knew his vio- 
lence, his unreasonableness, his angry 
moods! What might not be feared for 
Patrick should they meet, especially 
when Dilnich heard of Fincer’s death, 
and the last outrage to Sara. 

I resolved to go back and tell my 
brother not to lose a moment, but to 


start at once, when, as I went out of | 


the door, whom should I meet but Dil- 
nich, who seemed amazed to see me 
quietly coming out of Fincer’s house, 
as if at home there. 

He addressed me, however, with 
ordinary expressions of politeness, but 
then began to pour out his complaints 
against Patrick —a perjured, graceless, 
dishonorable villain! He’d teach him 


left the | 
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| better things before he’d done with 
him! And if he were now in Fincer’s 
house I might go and tell him he had 
come over from Ireland as the avenger 
of a man too old to defend himself and 
his child. 

Alas ! alas! I had worse things than 
he knew of to tell him. I took him by 
the hand, and led him into an empty 
room. As we went, I prayed silently 

to Heaven to give me help, and to teach 
| me what I ought to say. 

| I began, not by Fincer’s death, nor 
|Sara’s accident, nor Patrick’s mar- 
riage, but by the suit of Tenermill. 
Surely he must know his lordship to be 
a far better match for his niece than 
Patrick, and likely to make a far better 
husband to the woman he loved pas- 
sionately than a man so weak and 
|capricious as his brother! I praised 
| Tenermill in every way. I said that 
‘his fortunes were now assured in 
| France ; that he had won the favor of 
| King James, who had taken him under 
| his protection ; that while Patrick had 
| conceived an aversion to his niece, 
| Tenermill was deeply in love with her ; 
land then, believing I had softened him 
| by this, I told him of our other misfor- 
tunes. 

The sweat stood in beads upon my 
brow as I spoke, and Dilnich was at 
first dumb with grief andanger. ‘ You 
will find Tenermill,” I said, ‘‘ beside 
| your niece, and my sister, the countess, 
jis taking care of her. Everything our 
|family could do to repair the mischief 
done by Patrick has been done, as far 
}as possible. We have lost food and 
sleep for many days and nights in 
|Sara’s service. I call Heaven to wit- 
iness that your family has no more 
‘devoted friends than it may find in 
ours.”’ 
| With clasped hands and a feeling of 
physical exhaustion I waited for Dil- 
nich’s answer. ‘So I am to under- 
stand,’”? he said, ‘that your brother 
counts as nothing the ruin and misery 
he has brought upon father and daugh- 
ter, the disgrace he has inflicted on 
our family, and the injury he has 
done to the fortunes of our house, pro- 
vided only he may gratify his ill-regu- 
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lated, capricious fancies! Listen,”’ he 
added; “I blame no man for what 
may have been an accident, and I draw 
a just distinction between the conduct 
of Patrick and that of the rest of your 
family. But nothing will prevent my 
chastising the author of so many mis- 
fortunes inflicted on those belonging 
to me. If Lord Tenermill hopes to 
see me in his interest, or you expect 
to recover my friendship, it must be on 
one condition. You must give up 
Patrick to my vengeance. By doing 
that you will assure me of the sincerity 
of your professions.” 

He rose up, furious, after uttering 
these terrible words. Had I supposed 
he knew where he could look for Pat- 
rick I should have been in terror lest 
he should rush off in hot haste to attack 
him ; but knowing that he must be 
unacquainted with Patrick’s residence, 
I derived some consolation from the 
thought that he had turned all his 
wrath against one who before night 
would be on the road to Germany. I 
was thankful to think that his anger 
seemed in no way to have fallen upon 


Tenermill, for whose suit he seemed 
to feel approval. 

I suggested to him to go to his niece’s 
chamber, warning him that she was 
as yet unacquainted with her father’s 


death or my brother’s departure. This 
produced another outburst of threats 
against Patrick. 


On entering the room we found Lord 


Tenermill and the countess sitting be- 
side the bed. They received Dilnich 
with expressions of regard and satis- 
faction, and Sara was delighted to see 
him. She knew that her father had 
summoned him to Paris, and was happy 
in the thought that, whereas he had 
come over to seek revenge, he would 
find her reconciled to her husband. 
She told him that she only regretted 
Patrick was not there. ‘ Where is 
he ?’’ she said, turning to me. Dil- 
nich with difficulty kept silence. I re- 
plied that after passing three days and 
nights beside her bed he needed rest ; 
and then, willing to change the subject, 
I began to talk of my audience with 
the king at Saint Germain. I went so 
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far as to inform them that his Majesty 
had promised to take charge of Pat- 
rick’s fortunes, and that he had ordered 
me to desire him to go out to Saint 
Germain the following day. 

When Dilnich, Tenermill and I had 
left the chamber, I congratulated the 
former on his reticence and self-control. 
He said nothing more on the subject 
of Patrick, but began to ask Tenermill 
if he were really desirous to offer his 
hand to Sara, and appeared well satis- 
fied with the ardor with which my lord 
replied. 

After this I came to the conclusion 
that, instead of writing to Patrick, I 
had better see him. It seemed to me 
important that he should take with 
him some certainty as to the marriage 
of his brother, and be disposed by my 
exhortations to repair as soon as pos- 
sible the legal irregularities of his mar- 
riage at Saint Germain. It seemed to 
me, also, that I owed it to myself to 
obtain a promise to this effect, before I 
could give my open consent to his new 
nuptials. 

I found him making preparations for 
departure. I said nothing to him of 
the arrival of Dilnich, nor of his 
threats of vengeance, fearing lest some 
sense of honor might lead him to delay 
his journey that he might not seem to 
take flight from the revenge of his 
enemy. 

I had just left him, and was half-way 
down the staircase, when he called me 
back. ‘‘ I do not see,’’ he said, ‘* why 
it is necessary that I should leave 
France. The count has an empty 
country place to which we can retire 
for a few weeks, till all difficulties are 
settled. You have not told me of your 
visit to Saint Germain, nor of what the 
king purposes to do for me. I heard it 
through my valet. I would renounce 
the hopes the king holds out to me if 
it were necessary to do so in order to 
secure the peace and happiness of our 
family, but it seems to me that every- 
thing is about to arrange itself satisfac- 
torily. Tenermill will marry Sara; I 
will reappear in Paris after his mar- 
riage, and be able to enjoy all the 
advantages held out to me by the kind- 
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ness of the king. Come back,” he 
said, taking me by the hand, “and tell 
me all that passed at Saint Germain.” 

I saw great advantages in this deci- 
sion. The castle of Count S was a 
safe and sure retreat. Dilnich would 
never find him there. It was near 
enough to Paris for me to watch over 
my brother’s conduct, and aid him by 
my advice and exhortations, while he 
might still profit by the favors of the 
king. Nevertheless, being still in dread 
of Dilnich, I urged him to quit Paris 
with all possible speed, without telling 
him my reasons, and was glad to see 
that he seemed quite willing to be 
guided by my counsel. 

After that, remembering that the 
king had desired to see me again 
shortly, [ determined to go out to 
Saint Germain, and to be present the 
next morning at his levee. 

In his Majesty’s ante-chamber, as I 
waited for my audience, Anglesey came 
up to me. I had been so occupied by 


family affairs since I arrived in Paris, 
that I had seen little of him, but he 
and his sisters had kept up a close inti- 


macy with Patrick and Mademoiselle de 
L I was therefore a little sur- 
prised when he made me his confidant, 
and took me aside io speak as fol- 
lows : — 

** You know,”’ he said, *‘ my relations 
with your brother, and the friendship 
that exists between us. He has told 
me of all that has taken place, and of 
his intended journey to Germany ; but 
in telling me this he added a proof of 
his generous care for Sara Fincer, and 
of his sincere regard for myself, by 
speaking to me in the warmest terms of 
her beauty, her amiability, her accom- 
plishments, and her fortune. He told 
me that Lord Tenermill was anxious 
to marry her, but that she showed an 
invincible repugnance to receiving his 
addresses, and he urged me to pay my 
court to her, as soon as Tenermill 
should have embarked on foreign ser- 
vice. He has made me confident of 
success, and very desirous to secure 
the lady and her fortune. Your brother 
also told me that, as in Sara’s present 
condition I could not prosecute my 
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suit with herself, I had better seek the 
countenance and the approval of his 
Majesty, and I hope that, as you now 
know your brother’s wishes, you will 
second me if the opportunity is given 
you in your audience with the king.” 

I was amazed, —I was confounded, 
as I listened to these things; but I 
could not do otherwise than make a 
civil answer, yet I thought it right to 
tell him that Sara was not likely to 
approve his suit, and that he had 
chosen a confidant not in a position to 
be of service to him. I said : ‘‘ Tener- 
mill is in Paris. He is at Sara’s house. 
He is deeply in love with her. There- 
fore take no further steps in the matter. 
Do not speak of it to the king.”’ 

But Anglesey answered me coldly : 
**T know Patrick’s wishes better than 
you do.”” And at that moment, seeing 
the door of the king’s chamber opened, 
he made a sign to the usher and slipped 
in before me. I saw at once the ad- 
vantage he had obtained, and blamed 
myself for not having been the first to 
present myself to his Majesty. Alas! 
I was so little familiar with the ways 
of courts and the habits of society that 
I did not know it was my privilege as 
the king’s chaplain to enter his pres- 
ence whenever I wished to speak to 
him. Timidity, and a desire not to 
compromise my profession by unseemly 
self-assertion, had held me back, and 
Anglesey had passed in before me. 
He promised that, if the king would 
support his suit, he would attach him- 
self to his court permanently, and this 
consideration had great weight. The 
adhesion of an influential Irish gentle- 
man was considered valuable at Saint 
Germain. The king, therefore, calling 
up one of his gentlemen, sent him to 
Paris at once, to explain to Sara Fin- 
cer, or her guardians, his desire that 
she should accept the addresses of 
Anglesey, of whom he spoke in the 
most flattering way. 

Anglesey left the presence, passing 
me without a word, but with an air of 
triumph, and I entered the chamber of 
King James, who, before I had time to 
speak, said to me: “ Had you come a 
few moments earlier you would have 
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seen how much I have it at heart to 
set right your affairs with Fincer’s 
daughter,’ and he went on to tell me 
what had passed between him and 
Anglesey. When he ended by congrat- 
ulating himself on the occasion that 
had been presented to him of forward- 
ing our interests, I could not but reply, 
‘‘ Were it not for the respect I bear 
your Majesty, I should give what vou 
have been pleased to do another name. 
You have ruined the prospects of my 
brother, Lord Tenermill, by favoring 
the hopes of another suitor.”’ 

What I said seemed to cause the 
king much surprise and _ perplexity. 
He sat up in his bed, and asked me to 
explain myself, saying he could not 
understand what was going on. 

Then I told him all that had taken 
place : the accident to Sara, the death 


of Fincer, and of the hopes of Tener- | 


* Anglesey,’ I said, “‘ knew of 


mill. 


the return of Lord Tenermill; I told 
him of it not half an hour ago, but he 
availed himself of his agility and ad- 
dress to be the first to secure the ear of 
your Majesty.” 


The king seemed touched by my ear- 
nestness and sincerity. He sent for 
Anglesey, but he could not be found. 
Then the king sent for the gentleman 
whom he had charged with his mes- 
sage, but was told that he had quitted 
Saint Germain with Anglesey. The 
king seemed much annoyed, and sent 
an express after them, commanding 
their return. 

The goodness of the king would have 
consoled me had I not feared the ruin 
of my brother’s hopes. But the suc- 
cess of Lord Tenermill’s suit seemed to 
me the only way open to us to concil- 
iate Dilnich, and I dreaded lest he 
would at once favor the addresses of 
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keep him out of the way of that rash 
man; but I have another plan. I will 
send for them both, and reconcile them 
in my presence, after which, to avoid 
any renewal of their quarrel, I will 
send your brother on a mission to 
Spain. I have some secret negotia- 
tions to be conducted in that country, 
and if he manages them satisfactorily, 
as I feel sure he will, he will find that 
in furthering my interests he has fur- 
thered his own.”’ 

I fell at the feet of this good king, 
and while thanking him for his gra- 
cious intentions with respect to Pat- 
rick, I implored him to extend his 
interest to Tenermill. 

Alas! while this interview was tak- 
ing place Anglesey and the king’s 
gentleman had reached the house of 
Fincer, and had seen Dilnich, who was 
delighted to find a way to rid himself 
forever of Tenermill, and all our fam- 
ily. He gave Anglesey his promise to 
favor his suit with Sara, and engaged 
to forbid Tenermill to enter the house 
of his niece, or to pay his addresses to 
her. This resolution he communicated 
to Tenermill, whom I found in great 
agitation at the house of Count S——. 
He told me what had happened, and 
what I told him in return increased his 
anxiety. But I had still great confi- 
dence, both in the king’s power and 
his promises, so that I succeeded at 
last in somewhat reassuring him. 

Meantime, another messenger from 
Saint Germain reached Dilnich with 
orders to present himself at once to 
the king. Much flattered by such an 
attention, he set off without delay, and 
learned from the king’s lips his change 
of views. He might have submitted in 
silence to the king’s authority, with 
respect to Sara, but his Majesty went 


another suitor, supported by the king. | on to speak of Patrick, exhorting him 
This fear I expressed to his Majesty, | to overlook the past, and to be friends 


and I made Patrick’s excuses for not | with him again. 


Then Dilnich, roused 


having appeared as ordered at Saint |to fury, recapitulated all the outrages 


Germain, telling his Majesty also of 
Dilnich’s threatened vengeance. I so 
moved the heart of that excellent and 
kindly prince that he said: ‘I can do 


his niece had received from Patrick, 
and not content with avowing openly 
his intention to be revenged on him, he 
went so far as to ask the king whether 


better than you can do for your brother. | it was befitting for his Majesty to ask 
I approve the care you have taken to! him to sanction the marriage of his 
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niece with the brother of the man who 
had so outraged her. 

Any other king might have been 
made angry by such insolence, but 
James II., whose kindness of heart 
was supreme among his virtues, only 
answered by words founded on the ex- 
hortations in the Scriptures to forgive- 
ness and peace. By these he reduced 
Dilnich to silence for a time, but noth- 
ing further. The king then, hoping he 
had persuaded him to obey his orders, 
conversed with him with the great 
kindness usual with that prince. 

Unhappily, as Dilnich left the king’s 
apartment he met Anglesey, who had 
just returned. He drew him aside, and 
told him of the change in the opinion 
of the king; but he did not tell him 
what he himself meant to do. He re- 
newed his own promise, however, of 
furthering the suit of Anglesey, and 
recommended him not to see the king 
just then. Shortly after this they 
started together for Paris, notwith- 
standing that the king had ordered Dil- 
nich to remain at Saint Germain until 
Patrick arrived. His Majesty, having 
learned from me where to find Patrick, 
had sent off a messenger to the chateau 
of Count S——, and my brother was on 
the road to Saint Germain while Dil- 
nich and Anglesey were riding from 
Saint Germain to Paris. 

They met, not far from the city. 
Though Patrick was startled, they ex- 
changed the ordinary civilities of gen- 
tlemen, Dilnich’s fury being restrained 
by the presence of Anglesey. He con- 
tented himself with whispering to 
Patrick that he had come over from 
Ireland to meet him in mortal combat. 
This whisper was unheard by Anglesey, 
and my brother managed to answer it 
without exciting suspicion. 


Saint Germain, and to send Dilnich 
word of his arrival. Thus they parted 
with ordinary words of politeness, and 
each party went on its way. 

The king, on finding Dilnich had de- 
parted, was exceedingly angry. The 
gentleman who had accompanied An- 


He prom- | 
ised to come back to Paris after leaving | 
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| Anglesey to go back to Paris with him. 
| All this made the king more decided 
|to befriend Patrick than ever. After 
| talking along time with him about the 
} mission to Spain, he made him grand 
| chamberlain at the court of Saint Ger- 
main, to show publicly how much con- 
fidence he placed in him. He spoke of 
| Dilnich as a murderer, and desired him 
| to avoid meeting him. Patrick merely 
| bowed his head, fearing that any reply 
he might make would lead to a direct 
prohibition of any encounter, and then 
the king, observing he was anxious to 
depart, gave him one of his own sol- 
diers to be his bodyguard, with orders 
not to lose sight of him till he should 
reach the frontier of Spain. 
Notwithstanding this precaution on 
the part of his Majesty, my brother 
contrived to see Dilnich, and arrange 
with him to meet him at a place beyond 
the Spanish frontier. Patrick knew by 
experience that it was dangerous to 
fight duels in France, and he was not 
willing to bring himself again into the 
clutches of French law. This proposal 
was not, however, agreeable to Dilnich, 
who had already made arrangements to 
send his niece to Ireland, in a litter, 
escorted by Anglesey ; and he wished 
to get the duel over as soon as possible. 
He accepted, however, Patrick’s pro- 
| posal, because it was necessary to be 
| quick in their arrangements for fear of 
rousing the suspicions of the guard. 
Afterwards, however, he decided, in 
jamnoageers of all the laws imposed on 
men of honor, to attack Patrick when 
‘and how he could. He even imparted 
| this design to the perfidious Anglesey, 
jand then set out with him to follow 
/and overtake Patrick on his road to the 
| castle of his brother-in-law. 
They came up with Patrick and his 
guard at no great distance from the 
castle, and set on them at once. An- 
|glesey and the guard were on horse- 
| back, my brother in a light chaise, from 
which Dilnich desired him to come out. 
| They then engaged on foot. The fight 
| was a long one, but in the end Dilnich 
| received his due, being pierced with 








glesey told him how hurried was his | two wounds, one of which was mortal. 
departure, and also that he had induced ! When he fell Anglesey, who had been 
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merely fencing with the guard, put up 
his sword. He then made some ex- 
cuses to my brother, who received them 
coldly, advising him at once to see to 
his own safety. Then Patrick and his 
guard did the only thing they could 
properly do under the circumstances, 
they rode back to Saint Germain and 
gave an account of what had happened 
to the king. 

Patrick first put the body of Dilnich 
in the chaise, and taking his servant’s 
horse, ordered him to get up with the 
coachman and drive back to Paris to 
the house of Count §S (where he 
supposed me to be at the time). The 
servant was to tell me what had hap- 
pened, and to beg me to attend to the 
burial of Dilnich as secretly as possible. 

I was sitting with the count and 
Tenermill when this terrible commis- 
sion was announced to me. The cur- 


tains of the carriage had been prudently 
closed by the servants of Patrick, so 
that no one knew what it contained. 

I marvelled at the decrees of Provi- 
dence, which never seemed to leave me 
a breathing space between misfortunes. 


However, I thought there was nothing 
to be done but to tell Patrick’s people 
to drive with the dead body to Les 
Saisons, where I would join them. 

Tenermill, on learning what had 
taken place, was for going at once to 
Sara; but I prevented him, preferring 
to go myself and ascertain whether she 
yet knew of her father’s death, before 
telling her of this new loss, which left 
her in a foreign land without protec- 
tion. 

It seemed to me, however, that be- 
fore seeing Sara I had better learn 
something of her state. I did not think 
Joe was the right person to conduct the 
enquiry, and, having said so to the 
count, he proposed to me to accept the 
services of the friend who had con- 
ducted his own love-affair with Rose. 

This gentleman dressed himself again 
as a dependent, and we walked together 
to the neighborhood of Sara’s house, 
where he left me. I waited for some 
time, watching a litter that stood before 
the door. Its curtains were up, and I 
could see it was empty. It was taken 
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into the courtyard, and reappeared with 
the curtains closed. To my great sur- 
prise the count’s friend was escorting 
it. He made me a sign and I joined 
him. ‘Ah,’ he said, “who do you 
suppose is in that litter ? and where do 
you suppose it is going? It is Sara 
Fincer. She knows all that has taken 
place, and is about to throw herself on 
the kindness and protection of the 
countess and her husband. She refuses 
to return to Ireland with Anglesey.”’ 

Sara had heard not only of the death 
of her father and the desertion of Pat- 
rick, from her incensed and fiery uncle, 
but he had told her that she must leave 
at once for Ireland under the protec- 
tion of Anglesey, whom he had chosen 
for her husband. With the submission 
of despair she was making her prepara- 
tions for departure, so that when a 
visitor was announced as a messenger 
from Dilnich, she concluded at once 
that he brought an order for her imme- 
diate departure. I know not whether 
she would have passively submitted, 
but as soon as she knew the messenger 
came from the Count and Countess 
S—— her joy was great; she sprang 
out of bed at once, and seeing that he 
was cautious as to what he said to her, 
begged him to speak openly, and tell 
her if she could still trust to the friend- 
ship of members of our family. The 
answer he gave her seemed to afford 
her great relief. ‘‘I was on the point 
of leaving Paris,’’ she said. ‘+I feared 
I might be forced to espouse a man 
whom I detest. The only way open to 
me by which to escape the tyranny 
of my uncle will be to throw myself 
on the protection of the Count and 
Countess S——. Go and ask the count- 
ess if they will receive me.’’ On hear- 
ing her speak thus he took it on himself 
to assure her of her welcome, and the 
litter ordered for her conveyance to the 
coast being at the door, she was on her 
way, when I joined its escort, to seek 
refuge with my sister, not having as 
yet heard of the death of Dilnich. 

Sara was too weak to be long out of 
her bed, but when she had a little re- 
covered she sent for me. ‘ Alas!” 
she said, “I am here a stranger in a 
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family that should have been my own. 
I have to throw myself on your sister’s 
generosity.”” Here she paused, but 
went on: “I have lost my father, I 
have lost my husband, I am about to 
lose the good opinion of my uncle. I 
have lost everything. It only remains 
for me, dear dean, to ask your protec- 
tion for a little space, and then to die.” 
Before I could speak she added: “I 
ought to say to you, in view of the suit 
made to me by my Lord Tenermill, that 
I should hate any man who dared to 
speak to me of love, in my present sit- 
uation. Nevertheless I feel great grat- 
itude to him. I know he is not rich, 
and, as my fortune can be now of no 
value to me, ask him to make use of it. 
I shall soon be able to bequeath it to 
him, for I cannot live much longer. 
The only condition I impose on him is 
that he will never ask me to be his 
wife.” 

I, of course, rejected on Tenermill’s 
part the offer of her fortune, but I 
could not but think that the preference 
she gave him over Anglesey was a sign 
in his favor. However, he had to de- 
part the next day for Dunkirk, to rejoin 
his regiment. 

Anglesey from Calais wrote press- 
ing letters to Sara, urging her to join 
him. These letters she desired me to 
open, and I did so. As he spoke to 
her freely of her uncle’s death, I 
thought it best to tell her what had 
happened, and to offer her at the same 
time the consolations of religion. She 
pressed my hand, and begged me to be 
to her father, uncle, and protector. 

I buried Dilnich decently at Les 
Saisons, and I was delighted to hear 
from my valet, whom I sent to the 
count’s chateau to see Patrick, that all 
had gone well at Saint Germain. The 
king had approved my brother’s act of 
self-defence, and had undertaken to 
stop any inconvenient enquiries on the 
part of the French police. At the 
same time he sent Patrick orders to set 
out two days later for Spain. He 
thought it best not to take leave of us 
in person, but sent us his adieux in 
other ways. His absence was to be so 
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short that his wife was not to accom- 
pany him. 

We were thankful that he did not 
come to the count’s house, knowing 
whom it contained, and on every ac- 
count I was glad he was about to leave 
Paris, both for his own sake, and for 
Sara’s. 

The count and Tenermill agreed with 
me. We sent back Joe to inform him 
of all that had taken place, and to tell 
him that Sara was now under our care, 
which was as much as to warn his wife 
that it would be impossible to receive 
her at the count’s house during his ab- 
sence. And now I began to look for 
peace after so many storms. 

I had now only to watch over Sara 
Fincer, and to attend to my duties at 
Saint Germain, which were light. I 
determined to resign my Irish benefice 
in favor of my assistant, who had at- 
tended most faithfully to its duties 
during my absence ; but several per- 
sons represented to me that the for- 
tunes of the king of England were so 
uncertain, that I had better not give up 
a cure which would afford me a pro- 
vision for life in case of misfortune. 
It seemed to me, however, that I owed 
it both to my king and to my flock, to 
resign a duty which I could no longer 
fulfil in person. I was strongly 
tempted, indeed, to go back to Ireland, 
and put my preferment as Dean of 
Killerine myself into the hands of my 
successor. I foresaw that sooner or 
later the king would send me over to 
bring away the treasure, the where- 
abouts of which was known to me 
alone ; but yet my duty to Sara seemed 
the nearer, andI decided to remain in 
France, and send the resignation of 
my benefice in writing to Ireland. 

I was living thus quietly, passing 
part of my time at Saint Germain, and 
the rest in the society of the count and 
countess and Sara, when one day Joe 
told me that Patrick’s wife (who had 
now taken the title of her husband) 
was driving about Paris in a superb 
equipage, that she had hired a hand- 
some house, and was apparently tired 
of living alone in the country. 
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Joe went on to say that her ladyship 
did not seem much concerned for her 
lord’s absence ; that she was to be seen 
in all public places of amusement ; 
balls, card-parties, and receptions, she 
attended every day ; she gave supper- 
parties at her house which lasted till 
daylight ; and her beauty and vivacity 
made her attractive to men of pleasure 
wherever she went. 

I could see that Joe was prejudiced 
against her. Sara was his country- 
woman. He took her part; but he 
could hardly have made up this story 
out of nothing, and I decided to sift it 
as soon as possible. 

I had never really known much of 
Patrick’s wife, while she was Mademoi- 
selle de L——. She had never looked 
upon me as her friend, and had main- 
tained reserve with me. But knowing 
how strictly she had been brought up 
it seemed to me not unnatural that she 
should have great thirst for pleasure. 

I spoke of what I had heard to the 
count, and was concerned to observe 
that he seemed to consider the matter 
I entreated him to tell me 


seriously. 
all he thought I ought to know before 
I took any action on the subject. 

“‘T will tell you frankly,” he said, 
after a pause, “‘ that I saw much of her 
at Les Saisons, where I thought her a) 


young person, with too little prudence 
and reserve. To be sure she gave few 
proofs of this, being restrained by my 
presence and that of my wife, but now 
that she has no one to watch over her, 
being cut off from intercourse with the 
family of her husband, her thirst for 
pleasure may lead her astray.”’ 

I told the count that as he had been 
more intimate with her than I had 
been, I thought it might be well for 
him to see her, and to caution her as to 
her conduct while her husband was 
away. He replied that I was the 
proper person to do this, being the eld- 
est brother in our house, and an eccle- 
siastic. ‘* But,’’ said he, ‘‘ be careful 
not to irritate her by harshness; do 
not wound her vanity by letting her 
see that you suspect her of wrong- 
doing.”’ 

The following day, therefore, I set 


| what I might be going to say. 
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out to make a visit to my sister-in-law, 
(I gave her that title, since it no longer 
belonged to Sara Fincer). She was 
surprised to see me. She had regarded 
the protection we had given her rival 
as an act of hostility to herself, and 
had decided on coming to Paris to have 
nothing to do with us. 

I found her, as Joe had told me, 
handsomely established, beautifully 
dressed, and full of animation. She 
was just going out apparently, accom- 
panied by a gentleman, and I began to 
think my visit, for that day at least, 
was inopportune. 

But she begged me to take a chair, 
and asked me with an easy air what 
could have procured her the honor of 
my visit. I was embarrassed. She 
perceived it, and finding I had some- 
thing to say to her in secret, she took 
me by the hand, and led me into an- 
other room. Her manners were free 
and easy, such as I had never seen in 
her before. I was very much embar- 
rassed ; I knew not how to begin. At 
last I got out of my difficulty by saying 
that I had something very important to 
say toher, and I would ask her to ap- 
point a time that she would find con- 
venient. She said she would do so 
willingly, but her manner was such 
that I could see she thought little of 
Indeed, 
at that moment, a servant brought her 
word that a lady and gentleman in a 
coach were waiting forher. She sprang 
up at once, and hurried away, without 
making me any apology. She ran 
down the stairs, got into the coach, and 
was driven away. 

I was perfectly amazed at this be- 
havior, and asked the servants where 
their mistress had gone. They did 
not know ; but they told me the name 
of the lady in the coach, who was her 
great friend. She was, they said, a 
lady of quality, and well known in the 
great world, where she had a great 
reputation. Her name was Madame 
d’Avila. She and her ladyship drove 
out together every day. 

I could not learn the name of the 
gentleman who accompanied the ladies, 
but returned to the count with the in- 
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formation I had gathered. The mo- 
ment he heard the name of Madame 
d’ Avila he threw up his hands. ‘* Good 
Heaven!” he cried, ‘‘ what do you 
say? Are you sure that you heard 
rightly ? ” 

As I was sure my memory did not 
deceive me, I told him so, and then 
asked the cause of his being so con- 
cerned. 

**T will tell you,’’ he said, “‘ for her 
country place is not far from my cha- 
teau, and in my early years I was one 
of her lovers. She was born with 
every advantage of beauty, wit, for- 
tune, and high birth, but an excess of 
liberty led her early to fix her affec- 
tions on a handsome officer of Mousque- 
taires, who had no recommendation 
but good birth and a handsome person. 
Disappointed in her husband, she con- 
soled herself with lovers, and was al- 
ways surrounded by a crowd of men. 
An intimacy between such a woman, 
and an inexperienced, unprotected wife 
like her ladyship, seems to me, how- 
ever innocent, much to be dreaded. It 


may injure the reputation of your 
brother’s wife before her introduction 
into court society, and I advise you to 
lose no time in making her a second 


visit, and in giving her.warning. Ma- 
dame d’ Avila’s career is so well known 
in Paris that you may venture, without 
fear, to speak of her as she deserves.”’ 

To pay that second visit recom- 
mended by the count proved by no 
means easy. Considering me the par- 
tisan of Sara Fincer, one who had 
always embraced her cause, to say 
nothing of my share in Patrick’s mar- 
riage, my new sister-in-law detested 
and distrusted me. She had quitted 
me abruptly when I paid her my first 
visit, and then given orders to her ser- 
vants to close her doors to me. 

I was repeatedly refused admittance, 
and then spoke of the matter to the 
count. He advised me to write to my 
lady, which I did, saying as little as I 
could to the disadvantage of Madame 
d’Avila, but suggesting that, as society 
had circulated reports to her disadvan- 
tage, she would do well to inform her- 
self of the character of her friend. 
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My motive, I told her, in taking the 
liberty of giving her this advice was 
not only zeal in her own behalf, 
founded on my regard for herself, 
but my sense of my position in my 
brother’s absence, as guardian of the 
woman he so dearly loved; and I 
begged her to grant me an interview, 
in which I might give her a further 
explanation. 

I received no answer to this letter. 
I called at the house several times but 
was refused admittance. At last, by 
advice of the count, I decided to see 
Madame d’Avila herself; not that I 
hoped ‘to produce much impression 
upon such a woman, but I thought I 
might derive from her some insight 
into her relations with her new friend ; 
my visit would also make her sensible 
that the family of that friend’s husband 
kept watch over her conduct in his 
absence. 

I went early, for I hoped to find 
Madame d’Avila alone. I was at once 
admitted, for my person was evidently 
known to her servants, who, no doubt, 
had heard my lady describe my unfor- 
tunate appearance, and make a scoff of 
my calamities. 

The moment I entered the room 
where Madame d’Avila was sitting, 
she sprang from her chair and rushed 
into her boudoir, as if she dreaded 
the very sight of my deformities. But 
she left the door ajar, and looked 
through it, as if the full sight of me 
was too much for her nerves. 

She made up her mind apparently 
that I was less terrible than she ex- 
pected, and she burst into a loud laugh 
and came forward to meet me. Some 
of her people were in the room, and 
while she lavished on me the most 
absurd and exaggerated marks of con- 
sideration, she kept looking at them 
furtively from time to time, as if to 
say: ‘“‘Did you ever see anything so 
extraordinary ?” 

I had always thought that such must 
be the impression I was likely to make 
on all who saw me for the first time, so 
that instead of being disconcerted I did 
my best to smile as if I entered into 
Madame d’Avila’s joke, and, begging 
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her to grant me a few minutes’ conver- 
sation, I made a sign to her people that 
we would like to be alone. 

This conduct had been a plan con- 
trived between Madame d’Avila and 
my lady. It had been resolved to send 
no answer to my letter, but if I called 
at my lady’s house to receive me in 
such a way as to disconcert me by vul- 
gar ridicule. My apparent indifference 
to the rudeness of my reception had 
its effect. Madame d’ Avila listened to 
me I thought at first with some atten- 
tion. But she was too practised a 
coquette to be long put out of counte- 
nance by what I said. She laughed 
when I was expecting her to blush, 
and as I was beginning to hope that 
my long harangue was producing its 
effect, she was amusing herself at the 
oddity of my attempting her conver- 
sion. Then she suddenly resolved to 
win me over by pretending that what I 
said had produced a great impression 
upon her. She looked at me as if she 
were trying to understand how it was I 
had suddenly acquired such a strange 
She bowed her 
head. ‘* My friend,” she said, ‘no 
one could have employed stronger 
words to make me feel that I have 
wandered from the path of duty. Can 
this be the moment Heaven has chosen 
for my conversion ?’’ She paused, as 
if pondering what was passing in her 
mind. ‘And to begin with,’ she 
added, ‘‘I pray you to repeat frankly 
all you have said to me to her lady- 
ship.”’ 

She was planning how to continue to 
see her friend with my connivance and 
consent; but I own I was entirely 
taken in, and believed in her sincerely. 
However, I was not willing to put trust 
even in a work apparently so well 
begun without asking from her two 
promises, not suspecting that I was 
arming her against myself, and further- 
ing her purposes. I asked her to give 
me permission to repeat my visit, and 
to induce my lady to receive me too. 
Madame d’ Avila did not grant me this 
last request without making some diffi- 
culties, but at last everything was 
happily arranged, and I reported my 


influence over her. 
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success to the count that evening. He 
was suspicious, and thought it best to 
impart his misgivings tome. I, on the 
contrary, felt ashamed of not entirely 
believing in my new penitent ; but the 
impression of what the count said re- 
mained, and even charity, which I 
summoned to my aid, did not efface it. 
I can now thank Heaven that it was so, 
for it prevented me from falling into 
the most horrible pit that was ever dug 
forme. I would prefer to throw a veil 
over this, were it not necessary to tell 
it as a part of my story. 

The next day Madame d’Avila sent 
me word that my lady would receive 
me in the afternoon. Both ladies, 
when I called, were together. There 
were two men present, one of whom 
was the person I had seen when I called 
first on my sister-in-law. Though they 
were well dressed, and seemed to me 
men of quality, they received me with 
a degree of deference not usually paid 
by one gentleman to another. One, my 
lady told me, was her music master, the 
other a teacher who was giving her 
lessons in English, which she wanted 
to speak easily on her husband’s ac- 
count. Then she began to speak on 
the subject of my letter. ‘I thought 
at first,” she said, ‘that you meant it 
for a joke, but now I find that you 
have really ventured to suspect me of 
conduct that may injure my reputation. 
Therefore I wish to tell you that I left 
the country because I believed it to be 
for my husband’s interest and my own 
that I should make new acquaintances 
and renew old friendships. But I 
ought to add that, if you expect me to 
follow rigorously all your pious max- 
ims, you will find me not likely to ac- 
cept your guidance. You seem to have 
made a great impression on Madame 
d’Avila. If she wishes to take you for 
her confessor and director, I must beg 
both her and you to understand that to 
follow out your ideas of perfection 
would be beyond my power.”’ 

The effect of this speech was to con- 
vince me of the sincerity of both my 
sister-in-law and her friend. I begged 
them to forgive me if my zeal had made 
me indiscreet, and not being willing to 
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say more before the two men present, 
I confined my remarks to offers of ser- 
vice and of friendship, which were 
readily accepted. 

‘*T am quite willing to forget,’ said 
my sister-in-law, ‘‘all the causes of 
complaint I may have had against you. 
You will be welcome here whenever 
you please to visit me, and if your zeal 
is limited to such exhortations as you 


have given Madame d’ Avila, I shall be | 
happy to hear them ; but do not try to| 


induce me to join you in any practices 
pertaining to religious mysticism. 
They freeze my blood.”’ 

I was satisfied. I saw nothing to 
raise suspicion. And while my sister- 


in-law was only making use of me as a| 


protection against the gossip of society, 
I thought I was acting as the guardian 
of our family honor. 

The count, too, seemed to take this 
view. He would have been glad to 
hear that her ladyship had broken en- 
tirely with Madame d’ Avila ; but, as I 
seemed to think so hopefully of that 
lady’s conversion, he confessed that a 
woman of her abilities, brought to re- 
pentance, might do honor to her pro- 
fession if sincere. 

I had better here tell how Madame 
d’ Avila came to be acquainted with my 
brother’s wife. She had a country seat 
near the count’s castle, and had made 
her acquaintance when she and her 
husband retired there after their mar- 
riage. There is no reason to doubt 
that she was very willing to try her 
powers of fascination upon Patrick, 
but his sudden departure for Spain put 
an end to her advances. Then she 
thought she might draw social and 
pecuniary advantages from the friend- 
ship of his wife, and as she discovered 
in her a thirst for fashionable amuse- 
ments, in which she had never taken 
part during the life of her father, she 
thought she had found the means of 
getting her into her power, and she 
easily persuaded her to hire a house in 
Paris, to appear in public places, and to 
enter on a round of fashionable gaiety. 

Madame d’ Avila went further. She 
wanted to accomplish the ruin of one 
for whom she pretended friendship, 


| and deputed two men of her own train 
| to make love to her. 

Her ladyship was undoubtedly deeply 
attached to Patrick, but, coquetiish as 
| she was by nature, she could not resist 
| the attraction of having lovers in her 
|train. The gentlemen introduced to 
i}me as her English teacher and her 
|music master escorted the ladies daily 
and nightly to concerts and _ public 
places. Meantime, I regret to say, I 
allowed myself to be entirely deceived. 
My hopes of Madame d’Avila’s conver- 
sion daily increased, and she did every- 
thing she could to foster them. To 
open my eyes something horrible was 
needed ; and this happened to me be- 
fore long. 

I was often at her house, or at that 
of my sister-in-law, and under pretence 
of seeing me only when my counsels 
could be listened to without fear of 
interruption, they formed the habit of 
letting me know each day at what hour 
they were prepared to receive me. 

Alas ! in the ardor that I felt for the 
conversion of my penitent, it is pos- 
sible that too warm expressions of 
Christian interest and Christian feel- 
ing may have been misinterpreted, and 
may have made her suppose I was fall- 
ing into her snare. Perhaps. when she 
began the game that she was playing 
she had not meant to go so far as 
she did afterwards, but to capture an 
ecclesiastic such as myself became to 
her a matter of joke, and she was re- 
solved to win a victory. She hoped to 
triumph over one who had sought her 
on purpose to triumph over her. She 
wished to humble a man who had 
arrogantly believed he could instruct 
her; one who, not having been able to 
frighten her by threats or by reproaches, 
had hoped to soften her heart by exhor- 
tations to virtue. My sister-in-law was 
in the plot, but Madame d’Avila grew 
so much interested in it that she re- 
solved to finish her work alone. 

I had often told her that if she 
wished to prove the sincerity of her re- 
pentance she ought to make to me a 
full confession. This confession she 
had always postponed, but at last she 
told me she was ready to make it, if I 


| 


| 
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would consent to be at her house at 
half past ten at night. 

Without the smallest suspicion, I 
reached her door punctually at the ap- 
pointed time, and found her maid wait- 
ing to receive me. She urged me to 
step softly as I ascended to her mis- 
tress’s apartment, but, guessing what I 
was to hear, I was not surprised that 
my visit was surrounded with a little 
mystery. 

My first impulse on seeing Madame 
d’ Avila was to reprove her for a want 
of decent propriety in her apparel, but 
I checked myself, thinking it was not 
wise to begin our interview with re- 
proaches. 

Why should I dwell upon this scene ? 
She either believed, or pretended to 
believe, that I had been brought under 
the influence of her attractions ; that 
when I came there by appointment it 
was not to receive her confession, but 
to participate in her crimes. 

Our conversation lasted some time, 
every word I said being misinterpreted, 
every word she said increasing my be- 
wilderment. She held me by the sash 
I wore around my waist, she looked 
into my eyes; at last she sprang up 
from her couch and threw her arms 
around me. 

No doubt strength from on high was 
given me in that moment of frightful 
peril. I disengaged her arms, and 
seated her in a chair. 

‘* Madame,”’ I said, ‘if this proceeds 
from temporary insanity, or from an 
illusion sent you by your ghostly en- 
emy, or from feelings that have escaped 
from your own control, arm yourself 
with the principles I have endeavored 
to impress on you, believe that Heaven 
will send help at the moment of tempta- 
tion. I know now that I ought not to 
have come here by night to receive your 
confession. I have exposed you and 
myself to danger.” 

With that I addressed to Heaven, 
half aloud, a short prayer for its protec- 
tion. Then she sawthat she had failed 
to triumph, and I saw by her face and 
attitude that she was mortified and 
angry. 

“Ty ” I said, 


you, madame, 


pity 
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‘* whatever may be the source of your 
corruption. But if you do not know 
what are the judgments of God against 
hardness of heart, I warn you they are 
terrible ! ”’ 

With that I turned from the poisoned 
atmosphere of her house, thanking God 
for strength given me to escape tempta- 
tion. 

Now that my eyes were opened as to 
Madame d’Avila I began to consider 
the dangers to which her friendship 
could not but expose my sister-in-law. 
It cost me some pangs to make my 
confession of what had taken place to 
the count. I was humiliated to think 
how easily I had been deceived, and 
how little of my purposes had been ac- 
complished ; but I told the count he 
had seen further than I, and that I 
hoped from what had passed to draw a 
lesson of humility. 

Then we spoke of my lady ; and the 
count, with great kindness and consid- 
eration for me, told me that from the 
first he had thought the thing to be 
done was either to persuade or force 
my lady to break with Madame d’ Avila. 
‘‘T hesitated to interfere myself,’’ he 
said, ‘‘ having so recently become one 
of your family, but now——” Here 
he paused, and then said, ‘* Excuse my 
frankness. I think you are not the 
person who should undertake the task. 
You could not assume the air of stern- 
ness and authority required to coerce 
your sister-in-law to part with Madame 
d’ Avila, which in so delicate a matter I 
have, as I feel, no right to intrude. 
There are two things that could be 
done, and only two, to arrest the evil. 
One it would not be proper for you to 
take, nor for me, nor, I think, for any 
one. It is to invoke the authority of 
the law or of the king, and place my 
lady in a convent till her husband’s 
return; the other is to speak to her 
plainly and sternly, and clear her house 
of all such persons, male or female, as 
seem likely to lead her astray or give 
her evil counsel. Lord Tenermill is 
the proper person to do this ——”’ 

“And he is away,’’? I interrupted. 
“To wait till his return might render 
the evil beyond remedy. Patrick may 
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be home first.’’ In short, I persuaded 


the count that under the circumstances 
he was the virtual head of our family, 
and implored him to undertake the 
duty that, as such, devolved upon him. 


From The Fortnightly Review. 
THE PROBLEM OF CONSTANTINOPLE, 


BY FREDERIC HARRISON. 


THE city of the Seven Hills upon the 
Golden Horn is at once the paradox of 
medizval history, and the dilemma of 
European statesmen. In the historical 
field it presents a set of problems 
which no historian has adequately 
solved, the full difficulties of which 
have been duly grasped only in our 
own age. In the political world it pre- 
sents the great crux, over which former 
generations labored, fought, and bled ; 
which our own generation seems will- 
ing to give up as insoluble, to ignore, 
and to entrust to chance. 

There is danger that, in the minute 
research into local institutions that is 
now in vogue, the true historical im- 
portance of Byzantine story may be 
forgotten ; and danger also that, in the 
roar of battle round our democratic 
issues, the political importance of Con- 
stantinople as an eternal factor in the 
European balance of power may be 
quite lost to sight. Medizval and mod- 
ern annals offer to the student no sub- 
jects of meditation more fascinating 
and more mysterious than are the fif- 
teen centuries of New Rome. And the 
dilemma of what is to be the ultimate 
fate of Constantinople is as urgent as 
ever, as perplexing as ever; nay, it is 
much more urgent, more perplexing 
than ever. The ignorant prejudice of 
conventional historians about the rot- 
tenness of the ‘* Lower Empire ”? may 
be set against the purblind common- 
place of conventional politicians about 
the Turkish question having been 
solved by the British occupation of 
Egypt. In this paper it is proposed to 
offer a few notes, first upon the his- 
torical paradox, and then on the polit- 
ical dilemma. 
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i. 

SINCE the works on Byzantine his- 
tory, produced within the last thirty 
years by European scholars, it is no 
longer possible to repeat the stock 
phrases of the last century about the 
puerility and impotence of the ‘* Lower 
Empire.”’ By far the most important 
contribution to this task by English 
students, is the ‘“* Later Roman Em- 
pire’? of Professor Bury, whose two 
solid octavos bring the history of the 
Roman Empire of the East down to 
the foundation of the Roman Empire 
of the West, in 800 A.D. When he 
has completed his work down to the 
capture of Constantinople by the 
Turks, or at least to its capture by the 
Crusaders of 1204 A.pD., it will be evi- 
dent how much the history of the Later 
Empire has been distorted by jealousy, 
pedantry, and fanaticism. Even the 
genius of Gibbon could not wholly 
emancipate him from current preju- 
dices ; and he necessarily worked with- 
out the essential materials which the 
industry of the last hundred years has 
collected. What has to be explained is 
the problem — how a political fabric, 
built on such foundations of vice and 
chaos, maintained the longest succes- 
sion recorded in history ; how a state 
of such discordant elements overcame 
such a combination of attacks ; what 
was it that made Constantinople, for 
some five or six centuries after the 
capture of Rome, the intellectual, artis- 
tic, and commercial metropolis of med- 
izval Europe ; by what resources did 
she during eight centuries resist the 
torrent of Asiatic and Musulman sol- 
diery, before which the feudal chivalry 
of the West was so frequently baffled 
and crushed. 

The origin of these prejudices and 
of such falsification of history is plain 
enough. The judgment of western 
Europe on the Eastern Empire was 
mainly derived from, and colored by, 
that of Catholic Churchmen ; and dur- 
ing the eleven centuries which divide 
the first Constantine from the last, the 
Catholic Church has borne an irrecon- 
cilable jealousy towards the Orthodox 
Church. Their very official titles — 
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the first claiming universal obedience, 
the second claiming absolute truth — 
involved them in a war wherein there 
could be neither victory nor truce. 
The chiefs who claimed to rule as rep- 
resentatives of Cuarlemagne, and all 
who depended upon them, or held title 
under them (that is, the greater part of 
western Europe), were bound to treat 
the claims of the Eastern Empire as 
prepostcrous insolence. The traders 
of the Mediterranean regarded the By- 
zautine wealth and commerce much as 
the navigators of the sixteenth century 
regarded the wealth and trade of the 
Indies —as the lawful prize of the 
strongest. And lastly, the scholars, 
the poets, the chroniclers of the West, 
from the age of the Crusades to the age 
of Gibbon, have disdained a literature 
in which, as they said, spiritless and 
obsequious annalists recorded the do- 
ings of their masters in a bastard Greek. 
Western genius, Western Christianity, 
Western heroism and civilization, much 
surpass the Eastern type; but, with 
such a combination of causes for hos- 
tility and contempt, the West could not 
fail to be grossly unjust to the record 
of the East. 

The root of the injustice is the treat- 
ing of a thousand years of continuous 
history as one uniform piece, and at- 
tributing to the noblest periods and 
the greatest chiefs the infamies and 
crimes which belong to the worst. Un- 
fortunately, we are much more familiar 
with the periods of rottenness and de- 
cline than with the ages of heroism 
and glory ; every one knows something 
of the Theodoras, Zoes, and Irenes, 
and, too often, very little of Heraclius, 
Leo, and Basil. The five centuries 
which intervene from Justinian to the 
Comnenian house —a period as long as 
that which separates Camillus from 
Marcus <Aurelius—is the important 
part of the Roman Empire of the East ; 
and the really grand epochs are in the 
seventh, eighth, and tenth centuries — 
whose heroes, Heraclius, Leo III., and 
Basil II., may hold their own with the 
greatest rulers of ancient or of modern 
story. 

The most urgent problem of all is to 
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find an adequate name to describe the 
empire of which Constantinople was 
the capital for at least a thousand 
years. Every one of the conventional 
names involves a confusion or misrep- 
resentation, great or small. ‘* Lower 
Empire ” —‘* Greek Empire’? — “ By- 
zantine Empire ’? — ** Eastern Empire ’ 
—‘* Later Empire’? —‘* Roman Em- 
pire ’’ — either suggest a wrong idea or 
fail to express the true idea in full. In 
what sense was the empire at Constan- 
tinople ‘Lower’? ? It certainly re- 
garded itself as infinitely higher; an 
advance even upon the classical Roman 
Empire. Justinian with justice holds 
his rule to be above that of Aurelian 
and Diocletian ; and from his day to 
the age of the great Charles, there was 
nothing in Europe which could com- 
pare for a moment with the Roman 
Empire of the Bosphorus. The Em- 
pire was not ‘‘ Greek,” even in tongue, 
until the seventh century ; it was not 
Greek in spirit until the twelfth cen- 
tury ; till then hardly any of its em- 
perors, soldiers, or chiefs had been 
Greek ; and it was never quite Greek 
by race. If we say ‘* Byzantine ” Em- 
pire, we are localizing a power which 
was curiously composite in race, na- 
tionality, character, and tradition ; and 
the term ‘* Byzantine ” has a sense too 
directly contrary to Roman, and also 
has acquired a derogatory meaning, 
The great heroes of the empire are ut- 
terly unlike what men now understand 
by ‘Byzantine ;’’ and there could 
hardly be a more violent contrast than 
that between the Alexius or Bryennius 
of Sir Walter Scott’s romance and the 
Nicephorus Phocas or Basil II. of 
actual history. ‘‘ Eastern Empire’? is 
erroneous and ambiguous ; for it sug- 
gests a break with Rome, and it applies 
to the kingdoms of Persians, Saracens, 
or Ottomans, to the sulian of Roum, or 
the emperors of Nicezea and Trebizond. 
‘**Roman Empire”? is accurate in a 
sense. But in the fourth and fifth 
centuries there were often two co- 
ordinate governments; and after the 
coronation of Charlemagne, in 800 A.D., 
there were always two Roman Em- 
pires, and sometimes more. The term, 
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‘Later Roman Empire,’ which Mr. 
Bury adopts, is far better ; but it might 
be applied to Valentinian III., or to 
Romulus Augustulus; and it fails to 
suggest the continuance of the empire 
for a thousand years. After the coro- 
nation of Charles, the term, ‘ Later 
Roman Empire,’’ is inadequate; and 
yet that event marks no essential break 
in the empire at Constantinople. 

What we want is a term which will 
describe the continuity of the Roman 
Empire after its seat had been perma- 
nently removed to the Bosphorus, and 
yet distinguish it from the revived 
empire of Charles, the Holy Roman 
Empire, and all other powers which 
claimed a title from Rome. The fea- 
tures to be connoted are the prolonga- 
tion and evolution of the vast political 
organism of Augustus and Trajan, its 
unbroken continuity, at any rate, down 
to the thirteenth century, and the dom- 
inant material fact that its permanent 
centre of government was transferred 
to the Bosphorus ; that it had become 
Christian, but not Catholic. We go 
wrong if we drop the title ‘*‘ Roman ;” 


we go wrong if we ignore the fact of 
the transfer of sovereignty to Constan- 
tinople ; we go wrong if we fail to 
mark how much this implied, both in 
the spiritual and the political sphere. 
Under the conditions, the proper title 
is ‘*The Roman Empire at Constanti- 


nople.’? This is strictly accurate and 
fairly complete. It denotes the whole 
period of eleven centuries which sepa- 
rates the first Constantine from the 
last. It is impossible to suppose it 
applied either to Romulus Augustulus, 
Charlemagne, or Otto. And it defines 
the unbroken continuity of government 
from its permanent seat on the Bos- 
phorus. A similar equivalent would be 
— the Empire of New Rome. 

The next problem is to group the 
epochs of this immense succession of 
eleven centuries ; to show their diver- 
sity in the midst of continuity ; to dis- 
tinguish the true periods of greatness 
and of growth, and the real eras of 
corruption and decay. Unfortunately 
this is what Gibbon has omitted to do, 
what he has even done not a little to 
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make difficult. Of his eight octavo vol- 
|umes five are devoted to the history of 
| about five centuries, and three only are 
| given to the remaining eight centuries. 
| He himself was struck with the appar- 
|ent paradox, which he seems to excuse 
(at the opening of his forty-eighth 
|chapter) by his own and the reader’s 
| fatigue in the melancholy task of re- 
cording the annals of the Eastern Em- 
pire. The genius of the greatest of 
historians has been betrayed into no 
error more capital than that which led 
him to describe the annals of the em- 
pire from Heraclius to the last Con- 
stantine as ‘a tedious and uniform 
tale of weakness and misery.’’ Gibbon, 
it is plain, was partly misled by the 
dearth of writings, and partly over- 
whelmed by the enormous scale of his 
ever-enlarging survey. But with all 
that we now have at hand, it is won- 
derful to think that he was ever 
tempted to abandon *‘ the Greek slaves 
and their servile historians.’? If this 
is a description of the Iconoclasts 
and the Basils, Leo the Deacon and 
Nicetas, language must have a new 
meaning. In truth, ‘‘a tedious tale of 
weakness ”’ would be as aptly applied 
to the lives of William the Conqueror 
and the Plantagenet kings as to the 
exploits and adventures of Leo III., 
Constantine V., the two Basils, Ni- 
cephorus Phocas, John Zimisces, Kalo- 
Joannes, and Manuel. 

Even in the matter of literary culture 
and pure Greek, we are apt to compare 
the Byzantine historians with classical 
or with our modern authors. Clearly 
we ought to compare them with their 
contemporaries in Europe. The iam- 
bics in which George of Pisidia cele- 
brated the exploits of Heraclius, or 
those in which the Deacon Theodosius 
sang the recovery of Crete by Niceph- 
orus Phocas, are not classical, but 
rather frigid as poetry; yet they are 
far less barbarous than any Latin 
poetry of the seventh and tenth centu- 
ries. The Greek of Leo the Deacon in 
the tenth century does not differ from 
Xenophon’s, from whom he is sepa- 
rated by more than thirteen centuries, 
|so much as the English of Langland 
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differs from that of Milton. The pro- 
longation of the Greek language over 
twenty-eight hundred years from Ho- 
mer to Tricoupi, its continual epochs of 
revival, purification, and ultimate re- 
turn upon its own classical type, is one 
of the most extraordinary facts in the 
evolution of human thought. And the 
persistence of the same written litera- 
ture at Constantinople for at least 
twenty centuries is without parallel, at 
least in Europe. 

Happily our most recent historians 
are in the main agreed as to the essen- 
tial epochs and the true heroes of By- 
zantine history. It is agreed that from 
the age of Justinian to the Crusades 
the traditions of law, administration, 
Greek literature, commerce, and artistic 
manufactures were mainly preserved to 
Europe by the Roman Empire of the 
Bosphorus. It is agreed that for all 
active ends the empire was extin- 
guished by the Fourth Crusade, and 
had long been in an exhausted condi- 
tion even at the opening of the First 
Crusade. The Isaurian and Basilian 
dynasties, that is the eighth, ninth, 
tenth, and part of the eleventh cen- 
turies, were epochs, on the whole, of 
valor, able government, prosperity, and 
civilization, if compared with the con- 
dition of what used to be called the 
dark ages of Europe. These centuries, 
with the reigns of Justinian and Hera- 
clius in the sixth and seventh centuries, 
constitute an epoch which is worthy to 
rank with the Roman Empire from 
Julius to Theodosius on the one hand, 
and on the other with the Holy Roman 
Empire from Otto the Great to Freder- 
ick II. The Roman Empire of Charle- 
magne, the Holy Roman Empire of 
Otto, both in substance and in ceremo- 
nial, were much more truly imitations 
and rivals of the Roman Empire of the 
Bosphorus than they were revivals of 
the State of Augustus and Trajan ; of 
whom all real memory was entirely lost 
in the eighth century, whom as hea- 
thens without the semblance of Church 
or Patriarch, it was impossible that 
Franks and Saxons should imitate or 
approve. 

At the close of his second volume 





Professor Bury sums up the function 
of the later Roman Empire under the 
five following heads, of which his 
whole work is an illustration and com- 
mentary : — 


1. It was the bulwark of Europe against 

the Asiatic danger ; 
. It kept alive Greek and Roman cul- 

ture ; 

3. It maintained European commerce ; 

4. It preserved the idea of the Roman 
Empire ; 

5. It embodied a principle of perma- 
nence. 


To these may be added the follow- 
ing :— 

(a) It was the direct source of civiliza- 
tion to the whole of the Balkan 
peninsula, and to all Europe east 
of the Vistula and the Carpa- 
thians ; 

(b) It was the type of a State Church 
—a spiritual power dependent on 
and co-operating with the sover- 
eign power, and not, like the 
Catholic Church, independent 
and often antagonistic. 


The empire of New Rome did much 
more than preserve the idea of the 
Roman Empire. It prolonged the Ro- 
man Empire itself ina new, and even 
in some respects, a more developed 
form. As Mr. Freeman well puts it, 
‘“*the Eastern Empire is the surest wit- 
ness to the unity of history,’’ the most 
complete answer to the conventional 
opposition between ‘‘ancient’’ and 
‘modern ”’ history. That mysterious 
gulf — that unexplained paralysis — 
which, we were told, occurred in the 
history of European civilization about 
the fifth century, and was hardly re- 
moved by the ninth or tenth, has no 
existence whatever if we trace the 
internal condition of New Rome from 
the age of Theodosius to the age of 
Basil II. 

We are so greatly influenced by liter- 
ary standards and classical art that we 
hasten to condemn an age in which we 
find these decay. It is quite true that 
pure Latinity, elegant Greek, and Attic 
art were not to be found in New Rome, 
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and seemed to have perished with the 
coming of the Huns and the Goths. 
But this did not form the whole of civ- 
ilization or even the bulk of it. In 
many things the civilization of the 
Byzantine Empire was far higher than 
the civilization of the Augustan Em. 
pire. The court of Justinian or of Leo 
III., or of Irene, of Theophilus, of 
Basil I., or Constantine Porphyrogen- 
netus, would have been considered in 


the Middle Ages far more like civilized | 


life than the courts of Nero, Hadrian, 
or Diocletian. In many of the most 
essential features of civil administra- 
tion, the governments of Justinian, of 
the Iconoclast and Macedonian dynas- 
ties, were really (in spite of barbarous 
punishments, tyranny, and extortion) a 
great improvement on the imperialism 
of the Cesars on the Tiber. 

Obviously the religious, moral, and 
domestic life —bad as it was from our 
standard — was better than that which 
is described by Juvenal and Tacitus, 
and was better than that of the greater 
part of Europe in the centuries be- 
tween the fifth and the tenth. And in 
matters of taste, it is plain that those 
only can speak of the “ servile debase- 
ment’? of Byzantine art who have 
never traced the influence upon Europe 
of the industries, manufactures, inven- 
tions, and arts which had their seat in 
Constantinople, who have not studied 
descriptions of the great palace beside 
the Hippodrome, of the Boucoleon and 
Blacherne, and who know nothing of 
S. Sophia, 8S. Irene, SS. Sergius and 
Bacchus, the Church Tes Choras, and 
all the remains of architectural and 
decorative skill that extend in un- 
broken series from the age of Justinian 
to the Crusades. The vast administra- 
tive, legal, and military organization of 
Augustus and Trajan no more perished 
in the sack of Rome than did the lan- 
guage, the culture, and the esthetic 
aptitude of the Greco-Roman world. 
Both took new forms ; they did not 
perish. 

After all that has been done by Fin- 
lay, Freeman, Bury, and Pears within 
the last generation, as well as by 
scholars in other countries, it is impos- 
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sible to doubt that this is henceforth 
one of the cardinal truths of European 
history. Mr. Bury’s five propositions 
as to the functions of the later Roman 
Empire are perfectly true, and may be 
emphasized and extended rather than 
qualified or diminished. What we now 
especially need is to have it explained 
in detail how these results came about. 
We want the inner, economic, social, 
bureaucratic, industrial, and ecclesias- 
tical history of the empire —not so 
much its court annals or its dynastic 
revolutions. We have had the impe- 
rial and political history traced in sufli- 
cient fulness ; the administrative and 
organic life of the society is what we 
now need to grasp and explore. This is 
obviously a most complex and difficult 
task, only to be achieved by indirect 
means and the study of a variety of 
sources. The art, the industry, the 
trade, the manners, the statistics, the 
law, the theology, the political and 
civic institutions of the Roman Em- 
pire from the age of Heraclius to that 
of the Comneni is what we now need 
toexplore. And it is a field in which 
English scholars, apart from Finlay, 
Bury, and some theologians have done 
little. 

Especially we need a ‘ History of 
Byzantine Christianity,’ written in the 
spirit of Milman—from the point of 
view of an enlightened historian and 
not of an official Churchman. Almost 
everything that we have yet got on the 
subject of the Byzantine Church is in- 
sensibly colored by the Catholic or anti- 
Catholic bias. A history of Byzantine 
art, of Byzantine literature and lan- 
guage, of Byzantine manners, com- 
merce, law, and municipal organization 
as these existed between Justinian and 
Basil, ‘the Slayer of Bulgarians ’’—a 
period of five centuries — would enable 
us to answer the enigma of Constanti- 
On the Continent, Krause, 
Heyd, Hopf, Gfrérer, Salzenburg, 
Mordtmann, Rambaud, Sabatier, De 
Saulcy, Labarte, Schlumberger, Bayet, 
Drapeyron, De Muralt, Riant, as well 
as many Greek, Russian, and Oriental 
scholars, have worked in these mines. 
But in England, since Finlay, we have 
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had little of importance except from 
Mr. Bury, who has yet not gone fur- 
ther than the eighth century. The 
most interesting and perhaps the most 
obscure period of all is the Basilian 
dynasty, from A.D. 867-1057. And on 
this we sorely need accessible guid- 
ance. All that Gibbon has to tell us of 
these two hundred years is contained 
in about one hundred pages, and Finlay 
has compressed his narrative into 
rather more than twice that space. 

Wher we have completely explored 
these various subjects we may be able 
to answer the problems : (1) How did 
the Roman Empire maintain itself at 
Constantinople for eleven centuries ? 
(2) Why was it able for eight centuries 
to resist not only the Western but the 
Eastern invasions, before which every 
other city and kingdom fell ? (3) Why 
was Constantinople for five centuries 
the most populous, wealthy, and civil- 
ized city in Europe ? 

The answer in general is a somewhat 
complicated one of several terms. 
First, the Roman Empire removed 


itself to the strongest and most domi- 


nant spot in all Furope. Next, it 
evolved a wholly new organization ; 
centralized, legalized, and industrial. 
It founded the most wonderful bureau- 
cracy ever known. It developed a 
maritime ascendency, and a world-wide 
commerce. It eliminated every vestige 
of provincial, national, and race preju- 
dice, and called every subject man 
from Sicily to the Euphrates a Roman 
and nothing else. And lastly, and 
perhaps mainly, it became the first and 
for ages the only, Christian empire, 
having a very powerful Church, which 
was its faithful and loyal instrument, 
on whose mysterious prestige it rested, 
and which it always treated as part of 
itself. 

1. Nothing further need be said as 
to the unique source of strength, both 
for offence and for defence, which the 
genius of Constantine discovered on 
the Bosphorus. The removal of the 
seat of empire from the Tiber to the 
Bosphorus was the only mode in which 
the empire could have been preserved, 
whilst, at the same time, this made pos- 





sible its political, religious, and moral 
transformation. The exact steps, de- 
tails, and ultimate type of this trans- 
formation are precisely the points on 
which we need light. We see the 
stupendous machine which this burean- 
cracy and State Church became, but we 
know very little about its actual work- 
ing and its inner life. We judge its 
power by results only, and by the start- 
ling paradox that the machinery of a 
most disparate organism goes on work- 
ing undisturbed by fatuity, strife, and 
anarchy in the supreme centre. What- 
ever the vices and follies which raged 
in the imperial palaces for generations 
together, disciplined and well-armed 
troops, powerful navies, military en- 
gines and stores, skilful generals, able 
governors, and expert diplomatists, rise 
up time after time in infinite succession 
to save the empire, hold it together, 
restore its losses, and increase its 
wealth, and this over the whole period 
of eight centuries from Theodosius to 
Isaac Angelus. 

2. The material source of this 
strength in the empire was primarily 
its sea-power and its command for five 
centuries of the commerce of the whole 
Mediterranean. When we study the 
campaigns of Heraclius and of Niceph- 
orus, when we follow in Leo the Dea- 
con the great expedition to recover 
Crete, we are struck with the vast 
maritime resources, the engines and 
ships of scientific war which the em- 
pire possessed in the seventh and tenth 
centuries. Nothing in Europe at that 
date could produce any such sea-power. 
As Nicephorus Phocas very fairly told 
the angry envoy of Otto, he could lay 
in ashes any seaboard town of the Med- 
iterranean. When the cities of Italy 
succeeded to the commerce of Con- 
stantinople, they held it in shares and 
fought for it amongst themselves. But 
until the rise of Venice, Pisa, and 
Palermo, Constantinople ruled the seas 
from Sicily to Rhodes, and relatively 
to her contemporaries with a far more 
complete supremacy. 

3. It was this maritime ascendency, 
this central position in the Bosphorus, 
and this vast Mediterranean commerce 
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which was the foundation of the wealth 
of the empire —a wealth which, rela- 
tively to its age, exceeded even the 
wealth and maritime ascendency of 
England, which for eight centuries 
hardly ever suffered a collapse, and 
was continually being renewed. We 
must discount the petulant sneers of 
the irritable Bishop Luitprand, when 
baffled by the fierce Nicephorus. The 
silk industry, the embroidery, the mo- 
saic, the enamel, the metal work, the 
ivory carving, the architecture, the 
military engineering, the artillery, the 
marine appliances, the ship-building 
art ; the trade in corn, spices, oil, and 
wine ; the manuscripts, the illumina- 
tions of Byzantium, far surpassed any- 
thing else in Europe to be found in the 
epoch between the reign of Justinian 
and the rise of the Italian cities. 
Much of what we call medizval art 
decoration and art fabrics had their 
real origin, both industrial and es- 
thetic, on the Bosphorus, or were car- 
ried on there as their metropolitan 
centre. 

Nowhere else in Europe under the 
successors of Clovis and Charlemagne 
could such churches have been raised 
as those of the Holy Wisdom and 
Irene, such palaces as that beside the 
Hippodrome or the Boucoleon, such 
mighty fortifications as those which 
stretched from Blacherne to the Pro- 
pontis. Nowhere could Europe in the 
ninth and tenth centuries produce such 
enormous wealth as that possessed by 
Theophilus, Basil I., or Constantine 
Porphyrogennetus, or equip such fleets 
and armies as those of Nicephorus, 
Zimisces, and Basil II. We are accus- 
tomed to compare the art and the civil- 
ization of the Byzantine Empire with 
those of much later ages than its own, 
mainly because we have nothing else 
wherewith to compare it of its own 
epoch. If we honestly set it against 
the contemporary state of Europe, 
from the era of Justinian to that of the 
Crusades, it will be seen to be not only 
supreme in the traditions of civiliza- 
tion, but almost to stand alone. In the 
eleventh century, without doubt, west- 
ern Europe was organized, and began 
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its triumphant career, with the Catho- 
lic Church and the feudal organism in 
full development ; and from that date 
the Byzantine Empire ceased to be 
pre-eminent. But its vast resources 
and the splendor and civilized arts of 
Constantinople still continued to amaze 
the Crusaders, even down to the thir- 
teenth century. 

The fact is that for the five centuries 
from Justinian to Isaac Comnenus, the 
attacks on the empire, from the Euro- 
pean side, at any rate, were the attacks 
of nomad, unorganized, and uncivil- 
ized races on a civilized and highly 
organized empire. And in spite of 
anarchy, corruption, and effeminacy 
at the Byzantine court, civilization and 
wealth told in every contest. Greek 
fire, military science, enormous re- 
sources, and the prestige of empire 
always bore down wild valor and pred- 
atory enthusiasm. Just as Russia 
dominates the Turkoman tribes of cen- 
tral Asia, as Turkey holds back the 
valiant Arabs of her eastern frontier, 
as Egyptian natives with British offi- 
cers easily master the heroic Ghazis of 
the Soudan —so the Roman Empire on 
the Bosphorus beat back Huns, Avars, 
Persians, Slaves, Bulgarians, Patzi- 
naks, and Russians. We need only to 
study the history of Russia and of Tur- 
key to learn how the organizing ability, 
the resources, and material arts of great 
empires outweigh folly, vice, and cor- 
ruption in the palace. 

4. Of course a succession of victori- 
ous campaigns implies a succession of 
valiant armies ; and there is nothing on 
which we need more light than on the 
exact organization and national constit- 
uents of those Roman armies which 
crushed Chosroes, Muaviah, Crumn, 
Samuel, and Hamdanids. They are 
called conventionally ‘*Greeks ;”’ but 
during the Heraclian, Isaurian, and 
Basilian dynasties there seem to have 
been no Greeks at all in the land 
forces. The armies were always com- 
posed of a strange collection of races, 
with different languages, arms, meth- 
ods of fighting, and types of civiliza- 
tion. They were often magnificent 
and courageous barbarians, conspicu- 
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ous amongst whom were Scandinavians 
and English, and with them some of 
the most warlike braves of Asia and of 
Europe. The empire made no attempt 
to destroy their national characteristics, 
to discourage their native language, 
religion, or habits. Each was told off 
to the service which suited it best, and 
was trained in the use of its proper 
weapons. They remained distinct 
from each other, and wholly distinct 
from the civil population. But as they 
could not unite, they seldom became so 
great a danger to the empire as the 
Preetorian guard of the Roman army. 
The organization and management of 
such a heterogeneous body of merce- 
nary braves required extraordinary 
skill ; but it was just this skill which 
the rulers of Byzantium possessed. 
The bond of the whole was the tradi- 
tion of discipline and the conscious- 
ness of serving the Roman emperor. 
The modern history of Russia and 
still more the native armies of the 
British Empire, will enable us to un- 
derstand how the work of consolidation 
was effected. The queen’s dominions 
are at this hour defended by men of 
almost every race, color, language, 
religion, costume, and habits. And we 
may imagine the composite character 
of the Byzantine armies, if we reflect 
how distant wars are carried on in the 
name of Victoria by Hindoos, Musul- 
mans, Pathans, Ghoorkas, Afghans, 
Egyptians, Soudanese, Zanzibaris, Ne- 
groes, Nubians, Zulus, Kaffirs, using 
their native languages, retaining their 
national habits, and, to a great extent, 
their native costume. The Roman 
Empire was maintained from its centre 
on the Bosphorus, somewhat as the 
British Empire is maintained from its 
centre on the Thames, by wealth, mar- 
itime ascendency, the traditions of 
empire, and organizing capacity —al- 
ways with the great difference that 
there was no purely Roman nucleus as 
there is a purely British nucleus, and 
also that the soldiery of the Roman 
Empire had no common armament, 
and was not officered by men of the 
dominant race, but by capable leaders 
indifferently picked from any race, ex- 
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cept the Latin or the Greek. Domi- 
nant race there was none ; nation there 
was none. Roman meant subject of 
the emperor ; emperor meant the chief 
in the vermilion buskins, installed in 
the palace on the Bosphorus, and duly 
crowned by the Orthodox patriarch in 
the Church of the Holy Wisdom. 

5. Here we reach the last, as I ven- 
ture to think, the main element of 
strength in the empire of New Rome 
—its alliance with or, rather, its pos- 
session of the Orthodox Church. The 
Roman Empire at Constantinople was 
really, if not in style, a Holy Roman 
Empire. The patriarch was one of its 
officials. The venerable Church of the 
Holy Wisdom was almost the private 
chapel of the emperor ; the emperor’s 
palace may almost be described as the 
Vatican of Byzantium. The relations 
between the emperor and the patriarch 
were wholly different from the rela- 
tions between the emperor at Aachen 
and the pope. Instead of being sepa- 
rated by a thousand miles and many 
tribes and peoples, the emperor of the 
Bosphorus resided in the same group 
of buildings, worshipped, and was 
adored in the same metropolitan tem- 
ple, and sat in the same council-hall 
with his patriarch, who was practically 
one of his great officers of state. All 
students of the Carolingian or Holy 
Roman Empire, know how immensely 
Pippin, Charles, the Henries, and the 
Ottos were strengthened by the sup- 
port of the popes from Zacharias to 
Victor II. But the papacy was a very 
intermittent, uncertain, and exacting 
bulwark of the empire, and after the 
advent of Hildebrand, in the eleventh 
century, it was usually the open or se- 
cret enemy of the empire. The Cath- 
olic Church was always the co-equal, 
usually the jealous rival, often the ir- 
reconcilable foe of the emperor. It 
never was a State Church, and rarely, 
until the fourteenth century, was an 
official and obsequious minister of any 
emperor or king. 

But the Orthodox Church of Con- 
stantinople, from first to last, was a 
State Church, part of the State, servant 
of the State. There were, of course, 
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rebel patriarchs, ambitious, indepen- 
dent, factious, and deeply spiritual pa- 
triarchs. There were whole reigns and 
dynasties when emperor and patriarch 
represented opposite opinions. But all 
this was trifling compared with the 
independent and hostile attitude of the 
papacy to the temporal power. The 
Catholic Church represented a spiritual 
power independent of any sovereign, 
with a range of influence not conter- 
minous with that of any sovereign. 
That was its strength, its glory, its 
menace to the temporal power. The 
Orthodox Church represented a spirit- 
ual authority, the minister of the sov- 
ereign, directing the conscience of the 
subjects of the sovereign, and in theory 
of no others. The Orthodox Church 
was the ideal State Church, and for a 
thousand years it deeply affected the 
history of the Byzantine Empire for 
evil and for good. It more than real- 
ized Dante’s dream in the ‘* De Mo- 


narchia,’”’ a dream which the essence of 
Catholicism and the traditions of the 
papacy made impossible in the West. 


It constituted a real and not a titular 
Holy Roman Empire in the East. 
Ruinous to religion, morality, and 
freedom as was this dependence of 
Church on the sovereign, it gave the 
sovereign an immense and permanent 
strength. We can see to-day what 
overwhelming force is given to the 
rulers of the two great empires of 
eastern Europe, who are both absolute 
heads of the religious organization of 
their respective dominions. Now the 
Orthodox Church of the Byzantine 
Empire was a more powerful spiritual 
authority than the Russian Church, if 
not quite so abject a servant of the Ro- 
man emperor as the Russian Church is 
of the czar. And it was no doubt 
much more completely under the con- 
trol of the emperor than the imams 
and softas of Stamboul are under the 
control of the padishah. The Roman 
emperor, in spite of his vices, origin, 
or character, even in the midst of the 
Iconoclast struggle, was invested in the 
eyes of his orthodox subjects with that 
sacred halo which still surrounds czar 
and sultan, and which is the main 
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source of their autocratic power. It 
was this sacred character, a character 
which the de facto emperor possessed 
from the hour of his coronation in St. 
Sophia until the day when he died, was 
deposed, or blinded, which held to- 
gether an empire of such strangely het- 
erogeneous elements, permeated with 
such forces of anarchy and confusion. 
Christians in the West contemn, and 
perhaps with justice, the servility, idol- 
atry, and formalism of the Greek priest- 
hood. They may be right when they 
tell us that the essence of Greek rit- 
ualism is only a debased kind of pagan- 
ism. But the Orthodox Church is still 
a great political force ; and in the By- 
zantine Empire it was a political force 
perhaps greater than any other of 
which we have extant examples. 

If, then, we have to answer the his- 
torical problem — how was it that the 
Roman Empire succeeded in prolonging 
its existence for a thousand years after 
its final transfer to the Bosphorus, in 
the face of tremendous and, it seemed, 
insurmountable difficulties ?— the an- 
swer is, by a happy combination of 
three concurrent forces. The first was 
the prestige of the name and traditions 
of Rome. The second was the won- 
derful language of Hellas, and the ver- 
satility and astuteness of the Greek 
genius. The third was the organiza- 
tion of an Orthodox Church, which, on 
the one hand, had a hold over the mass 
of the people hardly ever acquired even 
by the Church Catholic, and, on the 
other hand, was willing to become the 
faithful minister of an empire that it 
consecrated and venerated as its su- 
preme master on earth. In one sense 
the empire was not strictly Roman, 
not Greek, not Holy. But by a marvel- 
lous combination of Roman tradition, 
Greek genius, and Orthodox sanctity it 
maintained itself erect for a thousand 
years. 


II. 

WE will now turn to the modern po- 
litical problem presented by Constanti- 
nople ; a problem which is not in the 
least yet solved, which time has not 
removed, and which recent events have 
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not made easier. Constantinople still 
remains, and ever must remain, one of 
the most important ports in the whole 
world. In the hands of a great mili- 
tary and naval power, it must always 
be one of the most dominant capital 
cities in the whole world. All that 
Cronstadt is in the Baltic, or Gibraltar 
in the western, or Toulon in the north- 
ern, or Malta in the southern, Mediter- 
ranean —all these together and more 
— Constantinople might be made by 
a first-class power. Colonel F. V. 
Greene, of the United States army, in 
his ** Russian Campaigns in Turkey,”’ 
1877-78, speaking of the first lines of 
Turkish defence, between the Black 
Sea at Lake Derkos and the Sea of 
Marmora, calls this position (nearly 
that of the wall of Anastasius in the 
fifth century) ‘a place of vastly greater 
strength than Plevna.’’ He adds: ‘‘ No 
other capital in the world possesses 
such a line of defence, and when 
completed, armed, and garrisoned in 
sufficient strength (about seventy-five 
thousand men), it may fairly be deemed 
impregnable, except to a nation pos- 
sessing a navy capable of controlling 
the Black Sea and Sea of Marmora, 
and a fleet of transports sufficient to 
land troops in rear of its flanks.’’ (Pp. 
427, 428.) That is to say, in the opin- 
ion of one of the first of living authori- 
ties, who followed the Russian staff in 
the last war, Constantinople is prac- 
tically impregnable in the hands of a 
first-class military and naval power. 

But Constantinople is not merely 
impregnable on the defensive side, in 
the hands of such a power, but if 
adequately manned and equipped, it is 
equally strong for offensive purposes ; 
and, with the Bosphorus and the 
Hellespont duly fortified, it would com- 
mand the Black Sea, the Sea of Mar- 
mora, and the gean Sea. Much more 
than this: it would practically domi- 
nate Asia Minor ; for, as old Busbecq 
says, ‘*Constantinople stands in Eu- 
rope, but it faces Asia.”’ It faces Asia, 
and it dominates Asia Minor ; and, if 
possessed by a first-class military and 
naval power of ambitious and aggres- 


sive spirit, the possession of Constanti- ' 


nople involves the practical control of 
Asia Minor, of the entire Levant, and, 
but for Cyprus and Malta, of North 
Africa and the whole Syrian coast. 

Nor is this all. In the hands of a 
first-class military and naval power, 
Constantinople must dominate the 
Balkan peninsula and the whole of 
Greece. With an impregnable capital, 
and the powerful navy which the 
wonderful marine opportunities of Con- 
stantinople render an inevitable posses- 
sion to any great power, the rival races 
and petty kingdoms of the peninsula 
would all alike become mere dependen- 
cies or provinces. Here, then, we reach 
the full limit of the possible issue. 
Turkey is now no longer a maritime 
power of any account. Her magnifi- 
cent soldiery forms no longer a menace 
to any European power, however 
small; and, if it suffices to hold the 
lines of Constantinople on the Balkan 
side (which is not absolutely certain), 
it is liable at any moment to be para- 
lyzed by an enemy on the flank who 
could command the Black Sea or the 
Sea of Marmora. Of course, the Bos- 
phorus has lost its ancient importance 
as a defence; for a northern invader 
commanding the Black Sea could easily 
descend on the heights above Pera, 
and with Pera in the hands of an 
enemy, Stamboul is now indefensible. 
That is to say, Constantinople is no 
longer impregnable, or even defen- 
sible, without a first-class fleet. There- 
fore neither Turkey, nor Bulgaria, nor 
Greece, nor any other small power, 
could have any but a precarious hold 
on it, in the absence of a very powerful 
fleet of some ally. 

From these conditions the following 
consequences result. Turkey can hold 
Constantinople as her capital with abso- 
| lute security against any minor power. 
| She could not hold it against Russia 

having a predominant fleet in the 
| Black Sea, unless she received by alli- 
ance the support of a powerful navy. 
| With the support of a powerful fleet, 
and her own re-constituted army and 
|restored financial and administrative 
|condition, she might hold Constanti- 
nople indefinitely against all the re- 
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sources of Russia. Itis perfectly plain 
that no minor power, even if placed in 
Stamboul, could hold it except by suf- 
ferance ; certainly neither Bulgaria, 
nor Greece, nor Servia, perhaps hardly 
Austria, unless she enormously devel- 
oped her fleet, and transformed her 
entire empire. Turkey, as planted at 
present on the Bosphorus, is not a 
menace to any other power. The 
powers with which she is surrounded 
are intensely jealous of each other ; 
and by race, religion, traditions, and 
aspirations, incapable of permanent 
amalgamation. 

From the national and religious side 
the problem is most complex and men- 
acing. Even in Constantinople the 
Moslems are a minority of the popula- 
tion ; and in the other European prov- 
inces even more decidedly so. But in 
most of the Asiatic provinces, Moslems 
are a majority, and in almost all they 
are enormously superior in effective 
strength to any other single commu- 
nity. To put aside Syrians, Arabs, 
Egyptians, Jews, and other non-Chris- 
tian populations, there are, within the 
more western parts of the Turkish Em- 
pire, Bulgarians, Greeks, Albanians, 
various Slavonian peoples, Armenians, 
and Levantine Catholics, not so very 
unequally balanced in effective force 
and national ambition; all intensely 
averse to submit to the control of any 
one amongst the rest, and unwilling 
to combine with each other. Each 
watches the other with jealousy, suspi- 
cion, antipathy, and insatiable desire 
to domineer. 

The habit. of five centuries and the 
hope of ultimate triumph lead all of 
them to submit, with continual out- 
breaks and outcries, to the qualified 
rule of the Turk. But place any one of 
this motley throng of nationalities in 
the place of the sultan, and a general 
confusion would arise. The Greek 
would not accept the Bulgarian as his 
master, nor the Bulgarian the Greek ; 
the Albanians would submit to neither ; 
the Armenians would seize the first 
moment of striking in for themselves ; 
and the Italian and Levantine Catho- 
lics would certainly assert their claims. 
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No one of all those rival nationalities, 
creeds, and populations could for a mo- 
ment maintain their ascendency. No 
one of them has the smallest title either 
from tradition, numbers, or proved ca- 
pacity, to pretend to the sceptre of the 
Bosphorus — and not one of them could 
hold it for a day against Russia, if she 
chose to take it. 

Of course Russia would choose to 
take it; and (the Moslem withdrawn 
altogether) nothing could prevent her 
from taking it. Such is the issue to 
which all anti-Moslem enthusiasts look 
forward with joy and hope. And, 
doubtless, there are very real grounds 
in the facts of Musulman society and 
government, to make all right-minded 
men share in that joy and hope. But 
secular international problems are not 
to be settled off-hand by appeal to 
theological sympathies and _ historical 
enthusiasms. They are serious prac- 
tical difficulties to be faced with mun- 
dane good sense. And _ reasonable 
politicians are bound to consider all the 
ulterior consequences and immediate 
operation of so great a change in Euro- 


pean politics as the planting of Russia 
triumphantly on the Bosphorus. 
Assume that Russia has succeeded 
Turkey in possession of Constanti- 
nople, the Bosphorus, and the Helles- 


pont. Whatis the result? She would 
immediately make her southern capital 
impregnable, as Colonel Greene says, 
“with a line of defence such as no 
other capital in the world possesses.”’ 
She would make it stronger than Cron- 
stadt or Sebastopol, and place there 
one of the most powerful arsenals in 
the world. With a great navy in sole 
command of the Euxine, the Bospho- 
rus, the Marmora, and the Hellespont, 
with a vast expanse of inland waters 
within which she could be neither in- 
vested nor approached —for nothing 
would be easier than to make the 
Hellespont absolutely impassable — 
Russia would possess a marine base 
such as nothing else in Europe pre- 
sents, such as nothing in European 
history records, except in the days of 
the Basilian dynasty and the Ottoman 
caliphs of the sixteenth century. 
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With such an unequalled naval base 
she would certainly require and easily 
secure a further marine arsenal in the 
archipelago. It is of no consequence 
whether this was found on the Greek 
or on the Asiatic side. There are a 
score of suitable points. An island or 
a port situated somewhere in the 
/Egean Sea between Besika Bay and 
the Cyclades would be a necessary ad- 
junct and an easy acquisition. With 
Russia having the sole command of the 
seas that wash south-eastern Europe, 
dominating the whole south-eastern 
seaboard from a chain of arsenals 
stretching from Sebastopol to the Greek 
archipelago, the entire condition of 
the Mediterranean would be trans- 
formed —let us say at once — the 
entire condition of Europe would be 
transformed. 

We all feel kindly towards the Chris- 
tians of Roumelia, and we are anxious 
to keep the Kurds from plundering 
Armenian villages ; but the price that 
we are asked to pay for these blessings 
is the instalment of Russia as para- 
mount mistress of the eastern Mediter- 
ranean. Many eminent statesmen and 
a strong force of Liberal opinion, men 
having quite as real a patriotism as the 
noisiest of their neighbors, saw with 
repugnance and dismay the fatuous 
occupation of Cyprus and the damnosa 
hereditas of Egypt. But, with Russia 
installed in absolute predominance in 
the eastern Mediterranean, Cyprus 
would become a mere embarrassment 
and weakness; and a simple under- 
standing between France and Russia 
might make the British occupation of 
Egypt impossible or precarious ; for 
Malta, a thousand miles off, would 
avail but little, and would itself be no 
more than a fresh source of incum- 
brance. 

Once install Russia in absolute com- 
mand of these eastern seas, with a 
chain of arsenals from the Crimea to 
the ®gean, and, if the British flag is 
to float in pride in the Mediterranean 
at all, the British forces in that sea 
must be doubled or trebled — nay, 
measures had better be taken to add 
the possession of Crete to that of Malta 
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and Cyprus. With first-class naval 
strongholds in these three islands, and 
with the British fleet and forces in the 
Mediterranean at least doubled in 
strength, the present position of En- 
gland in these waters may be pro- 
longed. Without it, that position 
would depend on the good-will of Rus- 
sia and France. Let us trust that we 
may long retain that valuable support. 
But, given the enthronement of Russia 
on the Bosphorus, an alternative at 
once arises. The British flag must 
either be hauled down in the Mediter- 
ranean, to appear in it as a visitor, 
like the flag of the United States and 
of Germany, or the British fleets, 
forces, and arsenals in the Mediterra- 
nean must be doubled and trebled. A 
very strong party in England would 
prefer the former alternative. But it 
may be taken for granted that the 
majority of Englishmen would choose 
the latter at any sacrifice. 

Has the British public fully realized 
the enormous change in the political 
conditions of the whole Levant and of 
Europe involved in the installation of 
Russia on the Bosphorus? We are 
accustomed to treat the settlement of 
the Ottoman in Stamboul as a matter 
which is now of very minor impor- 
tance. Why so? Because the Turk 
is powerless for anything but preca- 
rious defence, under the preponderant 
menace of Russia on the north, whilst 
he is hemmed in by ambitious and rest- 
less neighbors in his last ditch in the 
Balkan peninsula. He cannot fortify 
the Bosphorus without Russian inter- 
ference ; he cannot maintain his gov- 
ernment in Crete without a roar of 
indignation from Greece. He is con- 
stantly harried by Bulgarians, Servians, 
Albanians, Montenegrins, and Epirots. 
He lives forever on the defensive, he 
menaces no one; and no one is afraid 
of him in Europe— because he has 
nothing in Europe but a shrunken 
province, and practically no fleet. 

We are accustomed, again, to treat 
the position of Russia in the Balkan 
peninsula as one of influence more or 
less continuous, but as not practically 
affecting the eastern Mediterranean 
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and its lands. Russia has not yet ef- 
fected any real footing on the peninsula. 
She finds it occupied by Roumania, 
Bulgaria, Servia, Austria, Turkey, and 
Greece. Over these Russia exercises 
an intermittent influence, but never 
controls them all at the same time; 
and she often finds one or more of 
them in direct opposition. Accord- 
ingly, we do not regard the Muscovite 
as dominant in the Balkan peninsula, 
much less in the archipelago. But 
place Russia on the wonderful throne 
of the Bosphorus, with the inevitable 
addition of Adrianople and the Maritza 
Valley, at the very least, in southern 
Roumelia, and the whole situation is 
transformed. The possession of Con- 
stantinople by Russia, with her enor- 
mous resources and grand navy, means 
the control by Russia of the Bos- 
phorus, the Marmora, the Hellespont, 
and, at least, of south-eastern Roume- 
lia. 

Could it stop there ? Would the ab- 
solute chief of an army of two millions 
and a half, with the third great navy 
of the world, fall into slumber in his 
new and resplendent capital, rebuild 
the Seraglio, or amuse himself in Yildiz 
Kiosk ? He would immediately create 
the second great navy of the world, and 
for all Mediterranean purposes his 
navy would be at least the rival of the 
first. How long would Roumania and 
Bulgaria remain their own masters 
when they found themselves between 
his countless legions on the Pruth and 
his great fleet in the Golden Horn ? 
What would Servia say to the change 
—or Austria? Would the Albanians 
be content ? And what would become 
of the Musulmans in Roumelia? The 
prospect opens at least five or six inter- 
national imbroglios with knotty prob- 
lems of race, religion, patriotism, and 
political sympathies and antipathies. 
Any one of these is enough to cause a 
European crisis — and even an embit- 
tered war. 

In the long run, though it might be 
a struggle prolonged for a century, 
Russia would in some form or other 
command or control the entire penin- 
sula from the Danube to Cape Mata- 
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pan; not, perhaps, counting it all 
strictly in Russian territory, but being 
dominant therein as is Victoria in the 
Indian peninsula. The geographical 
conditions of Constantinople are so 
extraordinary ; they offer such bound- 
less opportunities to a first-class mili- 
tary and naval power; they lie so 
curiously ready to promote the ambi- 
tion of Russia, that the advent of the 
ezar to the capital of the sultan would 
produce a change in Europe greater 
than any witnessed in the nineteenth 
century. The absolute monarch of a 
hundred millions, with an army of two 
and a half millions, possessing sole 
command of the Black Sea, Bosphorus, 
Marmora, and Hellespont, together 
with the incomparable naval basis 
which is afforded by this chain of four 
inland seas, would unquestionably be 
supreme master of the whole of east- 
ern Europe, which would then extend 
under one sceptre from the Arctic 
Ocean to the Greek archipelago. 

But this is only one half of the polit- 
ical problem, and perhaps the less diffi- 
cult half. There is the Asiatic side to 
the problem, as well as the European 
side. Place the czar in the Seraglio 
and what is to become of the padi- 
shah? Is he to retire to Scutari in his 
barge, and to restore the palace of 
Selim, which we know as hospital and 
barracks ? Is he to withdraw to Brusa 
or Smyrna, or retire at once to Aleppo 
or Damascus? How long will the 
Russian be content to watch across the 
sea the minarets in Bithynia and the 
mountains of the Anatolia, to look 
upon Abydos from Sestos without a de- 
sire to pay a visit to his secular rival ? 
Politicians talk with a light heart of 
hastening the departure of the Moslem 
from Europe. But what do they pro- 
pose for him when he is withdrawn into 
Asia? With the czar at Kars, and 
under Ararat, at Constantinople and 
Gallipoli, commanding the whole north- 
ern coast of Asia Minor from Batum to 
Besika Bay, with the Armenians rag- 
ing on the east and the Greeks and 
Levantine Christians on the west the 
sultan will hardly rest more tranquilly 
in Brusa than he does to-day in Yildiz 
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Kiosk. Are the millions of Musulmans 
in Asia Minor to be exterminated or 
driven across the Euphrates? What 
is to be the end of this interminable 
Turkish problem, and is the twentieth 
century to install a new crusade ? 

All these things are, no doubt, very 
distant and entirely uncertain. But 
they are possible enough, and would 
give the statesmen of the future a 
series of insoluble problems. It would 
be needless to enlarge on the endless 
complications they involve. They may 
serve to convince us that there is no 
finality in this Turkish question. The 
expulsion of the Turk from Europe 
leaves the dilemma more acute than 
ever. The enthronement of the Rus- 
sian on the Bosphorus settles nothing, 
concludes nothing, and can satisfy no 
one. It offers, on the contrary, a new 
set of difficulties and contests, more 
ominous and bitter than those which 
have raged for a hundred years since 
Catherine II. 

An irresistible conclusion seems to 
follow from these conditions. In the 
first place, the Turkish problem is not 
in the least solved ; it is far more immi- 
nent and difficult than ever. In the 
last war Turkey had a strong fleet, and 
commanded the Bosphorus. She has 
now no fleet, and she lies at the mercy 
of a Russian fleet in the Black Sea. 
Nothing but treaties, the tradition of 
British policy, and an honest desire to 
avoid European war, hold back the czar 
from a new step forward in the great 
ambition of his race. If he gives the 
word, his eagles may float over the 
Seraglio within a month ; and, amidst 
a roar from all Christian throats, the 
cross will again gleam from the dome 
of Si. Sophia. If France is willing to 
further this conquest, it is a simple 
matter ; and France will sacrifice much 
to get England out of Egypt. But let 
Russia find herself, by a coup de main 
or by international intrigue, in posses- 
sion of Constantinople—and the do- 
minion of the eastern Mediterranean 
passes into her hands. Great Britain 
could remain there only at the cost of 
enormous sacrifices and efforts. 

If England desires to retain any hold 





in the eastern Mediterranean, she must 
maintain the status quo in the Bos- 
phorus. The Turk no longer menaces 
any power at all; and he oppresses no 
race, at any rate, in Europe. Whilst 
he holds the keys of the Bosphorus 
and the Golden Horn, they are practi- 
cally in commission. This unequalled 
position is kept from the hands of any 
aggressive power. Let us study what 
resulted when, in the days of the By- 
zantine Empire of the Basilian dynasty, 
or in the heyday of the Ottoman con- 
quest of the sixteenth century, a great 
naval and military autocrat held abso- 
lute control over sea and land from the 
mouths of the Danube to Rhodes and 
Crete. That condition may again arise 
at any moment that France and Russia 
agree toit. France, it may be, consid- 
ers that she has no direct interests in 
the Mediterranean, east of Tunis ; and 
to get England out of Egypt and Cy- 
prus, and off the coast of Syria, she 
may be willing to let Russia come ; 
France to have the western, Russia the 
eastern ‘Mediterranean. If they agree 
to this partition, and the four inland 
seas are handed over to Russia, then 
the British flag must be hauled down 
in the Mediterrancan Sea. 

There are many men of ardent patri- 
otism, men keenly alive to the honor 
of our country, who have no wish to 
see England predominant in the Med- 
iterranean, or cruising there at all, ex- 
cept in pursuit of lawful commerce, as 
do the merchantmen of Italy, Austria, 
and the United States. But those who 
would rejoice to see England withdraw 
from the Mediterranean are not anx- 
ious to see her driven out, with all the 
risks of an European convulsion. To 
keep hold on Egypt and to maintain a 
small army locked up on the Nile is 
sheer madness, if the Marmora and its 
marine ports are any day open to be- 
come a vast Russian arsenal. And 
Russian arsenal they will assuredly be- 
come without two indispensable condi- 
tions. The first is, that the Turk must 
be guaranteed in the Golden Horn by a 
British, or an allied, fleet. The second 
is, that England and France must come 
to some modus vivendi on the burning 
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question of the Bosphorus. Whilst 
we two continue snarling over Egypt, 
England is risking an immense national 
disaster. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
THE WICKED CARDINAL. 

** AFTER six days’ reflection I deter- 
mined to do evil deliberately.’’ Most 
men, when they range themselves 
among the goats, make no formal noti- 
fication of the fact ; but Paul de Gondi 
had peculiar notions as to what was 
right and seemly. He must also have 
had a keen dramatic instinct, or he 
would hardly have chosen that special 
moment for devoting himself to the 
evil powers. Six days before, he had 
been appointed coadjutor, or arch- 
bishop-designate, of Paris, and had 
then retired from the world to fit him- 
self, as he said, by prayer and medita- 
tion for the duties of his office. It was 


during this retreat that he arrived at| 


the determination to sternly uproot 
any sentimental preference for right- 


eous dealing he might hitherto have 


entertained. His old companion, La 


Rochefoucauld, would have smiled at | 


the thought of the process being nec- 
essary ; but then La Rochefoucauld 


was of a cynical turn, and had little | 
faith in others, and none at all in Paul 
The Parisians were more | 


de Gondi. 
lenient in their judgment, perhaps 
more just ; and in their eyes the new 
coadjutor was the very ideal of all that 
was brilliant, kindly, and true. They 
hailed his appointment as a personal 
compliment to themselves ; the clergy 
of the town went in solemn procession 
to thank the queen regent for giv- 
ing them such a chief; and, what 
was much more significant, craftsmen, 
traders, marketwomen, nay, the very 
dregs of the population, flocked around 
her palace with loud cries of gratitude 
for the favor shown to ‘our good 
Gondi.”” The people kissed his stirrup 
as he rode through the town, and in 
later years, when evil days had come 
upon him, great ladies sold their jewels 
to bribe his gaolers, while men begged, 
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cheated, stole, nay, even worked, to 
supply him with money. 

Paul de Gondi must be a terrible 
stumbling-block to a certain class of 
| theorists. According to them, he ought 
|to have been a model of all Christian 
virtues. His father, Philippe de Gondi, 
| was one of the best of men, honest, 
brave, and profoundly pious; his 
mother was a good and gentle lady, 
whose whole life was devoted to deeds 
of charity ; and his first tutor was a 
saint. Some of the old Gondis, it is 
true, had been by no means creditable 
personages ; but then they had lived in 
Florence, where the climate is against 
the cultivation of moral qualities. One 
of them, a certain Albert de Gondi, had 
played an important part in arranging 
the episode of St. Bartholomew’s eve. 
He was wont later to speak of that 
day’s proceedings as being of a very 
unsatisfactory nature ; had Catherine 
de Medici but given him a free hand, 
|he used to say, he would have extir- 
pated heresy root and branch. His 
fervent zeal for the holy Church did 
not, however, prevent his entering at 
the favorable moment the service of 
the heretic king. Paul de Gondi’s 
grandmother, too, was a notable woman 
in her day ; an angel for beauty, a fox 
for cunning, and a devil for cruelty. It 
was perhaps from her that he inherited 
that subtle fascination of manner which 
no woman, and few men, could ever 
| resist. 
| Paul de Gondi, or De Retz, as he was 
| styled after his brother became heir to 
| that dukedom, was born at Montmirel 
in Brie, on the 20th of September, 
1613. <A few days later, a certain 
/young abbé, one Vincent de Paul, took 
up his residence in the castle as tutor 
to the Count de Gondi’s sons. ‘I care 
nothing for earthly learning,’ the 
|countess said to him, as she bade him 
‘welcome. “All I wish is that you 
|should fit my sons to enter the king- 
'dom of Heaven.” The future saint 
ino doubt did his best to obey the 
/mother’s injunction, but he failed 
‘lamentably ; skilful teacher though he 
| was, he could not manage the young De 
'Gondis. Perhaps they were endowed 
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with more than their fair share of natu- 
ral perversity ; at any rate by the time 
Paul was twelve years old, their con- 
duct had become so outrageous that, in 
spite of the entreaties of the count and 
countess, the abbé went his way, shak- 
ing off the very dust from his feet, as a 
testimony against his pupils. This was 
a piece of singular ingratitude on his 
part, if he had only known it; for it 
was to his ceaseless struggles with 
these turbulent young ruffians that he 
owed in part, at least, his infinite pa- 
tience in dealing with human frailty, a 
quality which went far to win for him 
his place among the saints. 

Three years before the tutor’s de- 
parture, M. de Gondi’s second son had 
been killed in the hunting-field, an 
irreparable misfortune for his younger 
brother Paul, who thus became the 
cadet of his family. Among the Gondis 
the cadets always entered the Church. 
It was not, however, until he was four- 
teen that Paul began to realize all that 
this meant. At that time several rich 
ecclesiastical sinecures, which belonged 
to his family, were given to him ; and 
probably his father tried to make him 
understand the responsibility entailed 
by their possession. The result was 
open rebellion. The boy swore fiercely 
that no power in heaven or on earth 
should make him enter the Church. 
But paternal authority was a different 
thing in those days, and the Count de 
Gondi was as determined as his son. 
Paul soon learned that in an open con- 
test with his father he was at a hopeless 
disadvantage. He therefore changed 
his tactics ; since it was useless to re- 
fuse the priesthood, he resolved that 
the priesthood should be refused to 
him. For nine years of his life, from 
fourteen to twenty-three, he devoted 
all his energy and ingenuity to proving 
to the world in general, and to the 
Holy Roman Church in particular, his 
unfitness for the office. Society was 
not easily scandalized in those days, 
but it literally stood aghast at the life 
led by the young priest. There was no 
bound or limit to the wickedness into 





beyond his games, he was deep in 
every kind of intrigue. He attempted 
to carry off the sister of his brother’s 
wife, hoping that his marriage with 
her would be an insuperable bar to the 
vows of celibacy. He wore the colors 
of women of doubtful reputation, and 
for their sakes fought duels with all 
comers. He was implicated in dis- 
graceful incidents of every kind, and 
openly boasted of his evil doings ; all 
the care men usually employ to hide 
their vices, he employed to make his 
public. But it was all in vain ; as he 
pathetically observes, ‘‘ I could not get 
rid of my cassock.”’ 

It is strange that his father, who was 
a conscientious man, should in spite of 
his son’s courses have persisted in 
forcing ‘‘ the most unpriestly soul per- 
haps in Christendom,” as Paul styles 
himself, to become a priest. The 
count, however, seems to have been 
firmly convinced that it was the one 
means of saving him from eternal dam- 
nation. He himself retired into a mon- 
astery when his wife died. 

In the midst of this dissipation Paul 
de Retz suddenly declared his intention 
of exercising his right of preaching 
before the court on Ascension Day. 
This announcement, which was re- 
garded as a huge joke, threw his 
friends into a perfect fever of anxiety. 
To their astonishment, however, the 
sermon was most successful, and even 
in its way a masterpiece of eloquence. 
The ladies of the court sobbed aloud 
as they listened to the oddly pathetic 
pleadings of this strange young abbé of 
whom such marvellous stories were 
told. It was about this time that, as if 
to show his scorn for the powers that 
be, he threw down the glove to the 
great cardinal. Richelieu seems at first 
to have been attracted by his brilliant 
young subordinate, although when he 
read his ‘‘ Fiesque’’? he pronounced 
him a dangerous individual. Still he 
sent him friendly messages inviting 
him to the palace. But De Retz studi- 
ously ignored these advances ; nay, he 
did more, he carried off the honors of 


which he plunged. At an age when an | the Sorbonne from Richelieu’s protégé 


English boy would have had no thought 


(a high crime in those days), and at 
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last as a crowning act of defiance, be- 
gan openly to woo the lady whom the 
cardinal honored with his regard. Then 
his friends interfered, and smuggled 
him out of the country ; and only just 
in time if the Bastille were to be 
avoided. 

In Italy he continued at first the life 
he had led in Paris. He narrowly es- 
caped assassination at Venice owing to 
an intrigue with “‘ the prettiest woman 
in the world ;”’ and the first thing he 
did in Rome was to quarrel with the 
German ambassador. Up to this time 
he seems to have been merely a reck- 
less young libertine, whose one object 
in life was to escape from a profession 
he detested. While under the influence 
of the Vatican, however, he changed, 
developed would perhaps be a better 
word, and began to show signs of the 
boundless ambition which distinguished 
him later. News had come of the ill- 
ness of Richelieu, and, boy though he 
was (he was only twenty-three), his 
imagination was fired. Why should 
not he rule France as cardinal-minister, 
when this other cardinal was gone ? 


We hear little for the time being of 
his leaving the Church ; nay, he even 
throws himself with ardor into the study 
of theology, and begins to consort 


with churchmen. After his return to 
France he added that of conspirator to 
his other parts, for, finding that Riche- 
lieu, instead of dying, was stronger 
than ever, De Retz was easily per- 
suaded to join the plot by which Louis 
de Bourbon hoped to rid the king of his 
autocratic minister. The special duty 
which fell to De Retz’s share in this 
conspiracy was to win over the popu- 
lace, and he performed it triumphantly. 
An aunt of his, the Marquise de 
Maignelai, who devoted her life to vis- 
iting the poor, was surprised one day 
by her nephew volunteering to accom- 
pany her on her rounds. During the 
months that followed the old lady and 
the young priest might have been seen 
in the poorest districts, making their 
way from door to door, distributing 
alms and kindly words. It was while 
on these expeditions that the future 
cardinal learned to understand the peo- 
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ple, the great mass whose very exist- 
ence, as he bitterly complains, ministers 
and courtiers chose to ignore. Ruth- 
less though he might be in his dealings 
with the great, with the humble he was 
infinitely pitiful ; for he, perhaps more 
than any man of his century, realized 
the terrible suffering of the poor, real- 
ized, too, the terrible power that very 
suffering places in their hands. The 
poor have keen eyes, and it was a true 
instinct that made them choose De 
Retz as their hero. To others he might 
be false, to them he was true; he 
might use them for his own ends, but 
he never misused them; they were 
always in his eyes human beings, nay, 
brothers. 

Meanwhile, the plots had come to 
naught. The first, to assassinate Riche- 
lieu, failed through an accident; the 
second, to raise a rebellion, was ren- 
dered futile by the death of Louis de 
Bourbon. The failure of these plots 
had considerable influence in deciding 
De Retz to remain in the Church. He 
hated his profession as much as ever, 
but he was now twenty-six, too old, he 
thought, to change it. Then, two of 
his pretty friends had just played him 
false ; ‘* Enough to make any mau for- 
swear the world,’’ as he says. ‘I be- 
came quite a reformed character, at 
least as far as appearances went,’’ he 
continues. ‘JI did not pretend to be a 
saint, for I was not sure how long I 
could act up to the part, but I pro- 
fessed the greatest veneration for 
saints, and that in their eyes is a great 
proof of piety. I could not get along 
without my fun;’’ but at least he 
threw a veil of decency over his in- 
trigues. Debates were then all the 
fashion, and the Abbé de Retz had the 
good luck to come off victorious from 
one with the famous Huguenot leader, 
Mestrizat, so that grave ecclesiastics 
began to smile upon him as one who, 
free-lance though he were, was doing 
good service to the cause ; and his old 
tutor, St. Vincent de Paul, was heard 
to remark, ‘“‘ He has not enough reli- 
gion, but he is not very far from the 
kingdom of God.”’ 

So long as Richelieu lived De Retz’s 
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way to advancement was barred ; but, 
after the cardinal’s death in 1642, he 
rose high in the king’s good graces. 
Louis the Thirteenth had long regarded 
him with secret favor, owing to the 
chivalrous generosity he had once 
shown to a young girl who had been 
betrayed into his hands by her rela- 
tives. De Retz was paying his court 
to her, but the moment he discovered 
she would be an unwilling victim, he 
took her to the convent of which his 
aunt was abbess, and never saw her 
again. This incident, coming to the 
king’s knowledge, had made a great 
impression upon him. De Retz’s star 
was now in the ascendant ; his uncle, 
the Archbishop of Paris, was an old 
man, and stood sorely in need of a co- 
adjutor. The king had every wish to 
bestow the office upon his new favor- 
ite, but then his conversion had been 
so very recent ; for decency’s sake the 
affair must not be hurried. Almost 
the last command Louis issued when 
he was dying was that the queen-regent 
should appoint De Retz coadjutor. 
This secured to him the primacy of 
France after his uncle’s death. 

The new coadjutor’s lot was no easy 
one. Archbishop Gondi was both 
vicious and stupid; he was too indo- 
lent to work himself, and too jealous to 
allow others to do his work for him. 
**] found,” writes De Retz, *‘ the arch- 
bishopric of Paris from a worldly point 
of view degraded by my uncle’s vile- 
ness, and from a spiritual point suffer- 
ing grievously in consequence of his 
idleness and stupidity. . . . I foresaw 
endless obstacles to the reformation of 
the diocese, and I was not so blind as 
not to know that the greatest and most 
formidable obstacle of all lay in my 
own nature.’”? He dearly loved ex- 
tremes ; and it was the knowledge that 
he could never attain the perfection of 
his ideal bishop, that drove him to do 
evil deliberately. 

Verily the children of the world are 
wiser than the children of light. No 
saint could have done his duty in the 
diocese more thoroughly than this 
‘*perfect fiend,’ as Anne of Austria 
used to style the coadjutor. He set to 
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work at once to redress grievances, and 
to force his uncle to consent to many 
pressing reforms. He preached the 
Gospel eloquently, if he did not follow 
his own precepts ; nay, to some extent 
he did follow them, though in his own 
fashion. His charity was unbounded ; 
his hospitality knew no stint ; the hum- 
blest curé was welcomed to his house 
as a brother; the most lowly was 
treated there with kindly courtesy. 
** But I stood too well with Paris to 
stand long well with the court,” he 
says with truth. From the first Ma- 
zarin regarded him with jealous eyes, 
and there was soon open warfare be- 
tween the two. 

The French nobles, De Retz among 
the rest, had fallen into the mistake of 
underrating Mazarin’s ability. They 
had begun by treating him with con- 
temptuous toleration, as a hard-work- 
ing hireling, and they never realized 
that he could be a danger to the State, 
until the queen-regent was already 
hopelessly in his power, whether 
through love or fear is to this day a 
mystery. Then, when it was too late, 
their rage and indignation blazed forth 
fiercely, and they resolved at any cost 
to drive the Italian from power. Mon- 
sieur, the late king’s brother, took the 
lead among the nobles; De Retz ral- 
lied the people to the cause ; while all 
the great ladies of the day threw them- 
selves eagerly into the contest. Noth- 
ing was heard in Paris but one loud 
clamor for the dismissal of Mazarin. 
But the queen had already thrown in 
her lot for better or worse with her 
favorite ; she either could not, or would 
not, desert him. 

Then came the Fronde, gayest, mad- 
dest, most reckless, and most ruthless 
of civil wars ; a war distinguished for 
the treachery with which it was con- 
ducted, for the meanness of the objects 
it was to achieve, and for the strange 
mingling of cowardice and daring, ego- 
tism and devotion, baseness and chiv- 
alry in the characters of its leaders. 
Madame de Longueville was its hero- 
ine, Monsieur its nominal hero, Madame 
de Sévigné its benevolent observer, La 
Rochefoucauld its candid friend ; while 
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Paul de Retz was at once its originator | sworn enemies of his, more than once 


and director. 


attempted to rid themselves of him by 


There was no lack of pretext for the | murder ; Mazarin’s agents were plot- 
war, even without the true one, hatred | ting against him everywhere; while 
of Mazarin. Injustice was rife on all | Madame de Chevreuse, with many an 
sides ; the court was recklessly extray- | other, was in turn his warm friend and 


agant ; the people were dying of starva- 
tion, yet the queen would give five 


hundred thousand crowns to strolling | 


comedians. Men’s minds were ex- 
cited, moreover, by the news of what 


measure the English had meted out to | 


the favorite of their king ; and such 
examples are contagious. The imme- 
diate cause of the outbreak was the 
arrest by Mazarin of Pierre Broussel, 
a parliamentary leader who had op- 
posed an increase of taxation. This 
arrest was a mistake in tactics, of 
which De Retz was not slow to take 
advantage. Accompanied by the curés 
of the diocese, he went at once to the 
queen to demand the surrender of 
Broussel. ‘‘I would sooner strangle 
him with my own two hands,’ replied 
Anne of Austria fiercely ; but she 
changed her mind when she saw that 
she was face to face with a revolution. 
Already the people were barricading 
the streets, and De Retz was by their 
side, in full canonicals, giving the epis- 
copal benediction to the work. The 
regent’s conduct proved the truth of 
the coadjutor’s favorite maxim, ‘*‘ The 
weak never yield at the right time.” 
She surrendered her prisoner, but not 
until it was too late ; the people had 
tasted the delights of anarchy, and were 
in no hurry to return to law and order ; 
and, what was still more important, De 
Retz had discovered that anarchy was 
his true element. 

As he again and again confesses, he 
was a born conspirator ; he absolutely 
revelled in party strife, and he soon 
developed a marvellous genius as a 
leader. Before long the princes, the 
nobles, the Parliament, the people, 
even the amazons of the party, were as 
mere puppets in his hands ; he held the 
strings, and could make them dance at 
will. During the months that followed 
the queen’s flight he ruled Paris. Not 


all his subjects were willing : the Duc) 


d’Aumale and Monsieur le Prince, both 





| 


bitter foe. Amidst all these dangers 
his old friends — watermen, tapsters, 
and the like—did him good service. 
They guarded his house, escorted his 
carriage, and even when he was in the 
Parliament, always remained within 
hail. 

The royal army marched against 
Paris, and De Retz raised at his own 
expense a regiment to oppose it ; ‘ the 
Corinthians ”’ he called his troops, and 
their first defeat, ‘‘ the first of Corin- 
thians.”? War now began in earnest, 
There were sieges and counter-sieges, 
blockades, battles, even treaties of alli- 
ance with foreign powers. If ever 
there were a man content with his 
handiwork, it was De Retz in those 
days. The emperor made much of 
him ; Spain flattered him ; the Stuarts 
intrigued with him; even Cromwell 
sought his friendship. ‘‘I know only 
one man in the world who despises 
me,’’? Cromwell was once heard to say, 
‘‘and he is Cardinal de Retz.’? The 
coadjutor, ':»wever, soon found to his 
cost that ‘‘iu party warfare it is harder 
to get along with one’s friends than to 
fight against one’s enemies.” From 
the first it was apparent that the only 
bond that held the rebels together was 
hatred of Mazarin; and the moment 
Mazarin ceased to be feared, they were 
ready to turn and rend each other. 
Even Monsieur was no better than the 
rest. Again and again the coadjutor’s 
most skilfully laid plans were thwarted 
by the timid hesitation and childish 
jealousy of his nominal chief. Every 
Frondeur had his pet ambition, every 
Frondeuse her pet vanity, and these 
must all be gratified, no matter at what 
cost to the community. Little wonder 
that De Retz began soon to lend a 
ready ear to Anne of Austria’s ad- 
vances. She was willing to pay a high 
price (a cardinal’s hat among other 
things) for his friendship, and he was 
too heartily wearied of the mean ego- 
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tism of his allies to feel much scruple | peat it to the queen, that she had often 
about deserting them. Still, to his| heard De Retz ridicule her Majesty as 
credit it must be said that he did his | Une vraie Suissesse (a Flanders mare), 
best to gain good terms for them. and laugh at the idea of any man being 
Anne of Austria had a talent for|in love with her. Mlle. de Chevreuse 
intrigue, which came into full play dur-| died a few weeks later of a mysteri- 
ing her intercourse with De Retz. It| ous disease which the indiscreet called 
was important both to her and to him/| poison; but her object was achieved. 
that the world at large should know as| Anne of Austria never forgave what 
little as possible of their negotiations ;|she held to be a piece of flagrant 
she therefore received him at midnight | treachery on De Retz’s part. She did 
in a lonely convent, and there she | not quarrel with him openly ; she was 
would pass hours closeted with him | too cunning a diplomatist for that ; he 
alone. At his entreaty she returned to/| was still received at court, but he was 
the capital, without Mazarin of course, | subjected there to many petty slights, 
and soon it began to be whispered|and was clearly allowed to see that 
about that he had supplanted the ab-| Mazarin was again omnipotent. This 
sent cardinal. Madame de Chevreuse| was a bitter blow for the coadjutor. 
was at this time heart and soul in De | He had forfeited much of his popularity 
Retz’s service, and she undertook to| among his fellows by paying court to 
make the queen believe that he had | the regent, and what had he gained in 
conceived for her Majesty a passionate | exchange ? Not even a cardinal’s hat ! 
attachment. She persuaded him to as-| Chaos now reigned supreme in Paris. 
sume the part of a despairing lover,|The princes were arrested, released, 
and the queen, far from being offended | threatened with exile,and then became 
by his sighs and amorous glances, was|more powerful than ever. Finding 
only the more lavish of her smiles. | himself helpless in the general confu- 
De Retz’s hopes rose high ; already he | sion, De Retz washed his hands of all 
saw himself ruler of France, dictator of | worldly affairs, and retired to the mon- 
Europe, supreme in the Church. He /astery of Notre Dame. 
was an optimist by nature, and,as we| He could not stay there long. In 
know by later events, absurdly over-| Mazarin’s eyes a blow to a woman’s 
rated his chances. Still the ball of| vanity was no unpardonable offence, 
fortune certainly lay for one moment|and he forced the queen to appeal to 
at his feet; only for one, though ; the | the coadjutor for help to free herself 
next, a woman’s jealous spite had|from the tyranny of the princes. De 
hurled it miles beyond his reach. Retz was not deceived by the queen’s 
** Mile. de Chevreuse, who had more | promises ; but he saw that peace must 
beauty than wit, was practically afool.”’?| be restored, and that could only be 
This is De Retz’s judgment of the|done by siding with her against the 
woman who had no small share in| princes. He set to work at once as a 
ruining his life. During the days of| general reconciler. He made speeches 
the siege, she had been his warmest without end, wrote pamphlets without 
friend (his devoted lover, said his ene-| number, to show that of all the evils 
mies), but then she was a woman who | that can befall a nation anarchy is the 
changed her friends as she changed | worst, and that anarchy could only be 
her gowns, and had a fancy for burning | avoided by all classes rallying around 
them both alike when tired of them, | the throne. His voice had lost none 
She was hugely delighted at first with | of its old magic ; and when the young 
De Retz’s scheme for taking Mazarin’s| king entered Paris, he met with an 
place, but before long, either through enthusiastic welcome. 
jealousy or the desire of circumventing! The queen was profuse in her ex- 
her mother, she resolved to thwart it. | pressions of gratitude. She even gave 
Her plan of operation was simple. She | De Retz his nomination for the coveted 
told a friend, who she knew would re-!cardinalate ; but she gave it with the 

















firm intention of revoking it before it 
could be acted upon. In that, how- 
ever, she counted without her host. 
Pope Innocent was a warm friend of 
the coadjutor; he hastily summoned 
a consistory and gave him the hat, 
although he knew that the queen’s 
withdrawal of the nomination was al- 
ready in the Vatican. Once a cardinal 
always a cardinal ; the regent and her 
minister might gnash their teeth as 
they chose ; Paul de Gondi assumed 
the purple as Cardinal de Retz. 

As soon as Mazarin was in Paris, he 
and the queen resolved at any cost to 
rid themselves of the presence of the 
new cardinal. At first they tried bribes, 
offering to pay his debts, and to appoint 
him with a high salary guardian of the 
king’s interests in Italy, if he would 
leave France for three years. De 
Retz’s only reply was a contemptuous 
shrug of the shoulders. <A bold stroke 
was then resolved upon. He was sum- 
moned to the palace, and was arrested 
in the very ante-chamber of the queen 
on the 19th of December, 1652. The 
news of his arrest spread consternation 
in the city; the populace clamored 
fiercely for his release, and there were 
all the signs of a general insurrection. 
But cunning Mazarin effectually quelled 
the disturbance by causing it to be made 
known that unless people were quiet 
their favorite would be straightway 
shot. 

De Retz was taken to the strong 
fortress of Vincennes, where he was 
treated with great cruelty. In the 
coldest weather he was not allowed to 
have a fire; his food was coarse and 
scanty ; his life was frequently threat- 
ened ; and his gaolers, evidently acting 
under orders, subjected him to all sorts 
of petty annoyances. He must have 
had a fund of philosophic gaiety in his 
nature, for even when things were at 
the worst, he could crack jokes, and 
make fun of the most ferocious of his 
guardians. He found occupation in 
studying the classics, and amusement 
in tending pet rabbits and pigeons. 
Meanwhile, his friends were active. 
The clergy of Paris, in spite of the 
prohibition of the*archbishop, who was 
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glad to be quit of his nephew, pre- 
sented a unanimous petition to the 
queen praying for his release ; the 
Parliament demanded that he should 
be put upon his trial, if he had done 
aught amiss ; the people growled omi- 
nously when the regent appeared, and 
greeted her with loud cries for their 
favorite. The citizens to a man were 
on his side, but they lacked a leader ; 
and his most powerful friends preferred 
relying upon diplomacy, rather than 
force, for his release. 

De Retz was not handsome ; he tells 
us himself that his ugliness was the 
jest of the court; but no man was 
ever more loved by women, and their 
love stood him in good stead when he 
was in prison. By a lavish use of 
money, smiles, and every form of 
cajolery, some of them, with Madame 
de Pommereux at their head, estab- 
lished in the very teeth of Mazarin a 
regular system by which he was in- 
formed of what was passing in the 
outside world. It was by their assist- 
ance that he was able to secure for 
himself the archbishopric. His uncle 
died somewhat suddenly one morning 
at four o’clock. At six o’clock Maza- 
rin’s agents presented themselves to 
take possession of the see ; but they 
were just one hour too late ; Paul de 
Retz had already been enthroned by 
proxy as primate. His friends had ob- 
tained, by the aid of an upholsterer, 
his signature to the necessary docu- 
ments. 

The rage of the court knew no 
bounds. The election was perfectly 
valid, and no power on earth could 
annul it; the only thing to be done 
was by bribes or threats to induce the 
new archbishop to resign his see. 
Mazarin was equally liberal with both. 
At first De Retz staunchly refused to 
yield one iota of his rights ; but at the 
end of a year the close confinement 
began to tell upon his strength, and, 
worn out mentally and physically, he 
signed his resignation. In return the 
rigor of his imprisonment was at once 
relaxed, and a promise was given to 
him in the king’s name that, so soon 
as the pope had accepted his resigna- 
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tion, he should be set at liberty and 
receive the revenues of seven abbacies. 
When De Retz signed this agreement, 
he was perfectly well aware that the 
pope would annul it. He was taken 
from Vincennes to Nantes, where he 
was treated with great consideration. 
But imprisonment to a man of his rest- 
less disposition was intolerable, and, 





once convinced that between the obsti- | 


nacy of the court and of the Vatican he 
had no chance of release, he deter- 
mined to make his escape. By the aid 
of a cord he lowered himself from the 
top of the tower in broad daylight. It 
chanced that a man was drowning in 
the river at that moment, and, in the 
general excitement, the cardinal’s flight 
remained unnoticed. But, although 
out of the prison he was by no means 
out of danger, for the country-side was 
thronged with the king’s troops, and 
De Retz was too well known to escape 
detection. But, as usual, popular sym- 
pathy was on his side, and more than 
once as he passed the cry was raised, 
‘*Good luck, my lord! may God bless 
you!” 

He had arranged to go direct to 
Paris and take refuge in the episcopal 
palace ; but, for this plan to succeed, 
he must be there before the news of 
his escape, and this was soon made 
impossible. He was thrown from his 
horse and dislocated his shoulder, an 
accident that entailed a delay of some 
days, for the stupid surgeon who at- 
tended him declared the limb to be 
only bruised, and, treating it accord- 
ingly, threw his patient into a high 
fever. When he could be removed, 
his friends transported him to Belle 
Ile, whence he escaped to San Sebas- 
tian in a fishing-boat. He managed to 
do alittle business on his way, for he 
took with him a cargo of sardines, and 
with the proceeds of the sale rewarded 
the men who had helped his escape. 

Nothing could be more flattering 
than the reception he met with in 
Rome. Pope Innocent soon became 
really attached to him, and, what was 
of still more importance, he succeeded 
in winning the favor of both Signora 
Alympia and the Princess de Rossanne, 
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| the two ladies who shared the affec- 
jtions of his Holiness. The Roman 
world was dazzled by the splendor of 
his household, and thought the repre- 
sentative of the French king a very 
unimportant personage by the side of 
this magnificent fugitive. For the 
time he was all-powerful at the Vati- 
ican, The pope had even serious 
thoughts of adopting him as his heir, 
but died before he could execute his 
intention. 

The conclave 








that followed the 


| pope’s death afforded De Retz a splen- 


did field for exhibiting his peculiar 
talents. Some of the cardinals were 
old hands at dissimulation, but they 
were as children by his side. He 
adopted Cardinal Chigi as his candi- 
date, and, although the majority was 
decidedly against him, carried the elec- 
tion by unscrupulous manceuvring. 
*¢ Signor Cardinal de Retz, behold your 
handiwork,”’ were the first words Pope 
Alexander uttered after his election. 
But gratitude was not a strong point in 
the new pope’s character, and, when 
the time came for him to choose be- 
tween the friendship of France and 
that of the man to whom he owed his 
tiara, he not only withdrew his protec- 
tion from De Retz, but even threat- 
ened to send him to St. Angelo. 
Cardinal de Retz was as generous as 
he was extravagant, and by this time 
he was at the end of his resources. 
His friends were willing to help him in 
reason, but they could not and would 
not support his magnificence. They 
advised him that a quieter mode of life 
would be far wiser in his present cir- 
cumstances ; but he would not be ad- 
vised. The friends of the unfortunate 
are hard to please, he complains some- 
what unjustly, for there were never 


more faithful friends than his. His 
servants, too, began to give him 
trouble. ‘I had always lived with my 


servants as with my brothers,’ he de- 
clares ; an ideal arrangement no doubt, 
if the brothers had been willing to take 
the rough with the smooth. 

All this time there was ceaseless 
warfare in Paris between his friends 
and the king’s ; and the more moderate 




















of both parties had begun to feel that 
there must be peace at any cost. The 
prime difficulty was the question of the 
archbishopric. The court made it 
essential that De Retz should resign his 
see. He might then have his choice 
of the ecclesiastical prizes of the king- 
dom ; but until then it must be war to 
the knife. To resign his see was the 
one thing De Retz would not do so 
long as Mazarin lived. The negotia- 
tions therefore soon came to a dead- 
lock. 

When Rome became intolerable on 
account of his debts, Cardinal de Retz 
went north and wandered about from 
town to town in Germany, Holland, 
and Belgium. Twice he visited En- 
gland, where he met with a warm wel- 
come. Charles the Second and he had 
many points in common, and, if tradi- 
tion speak truly, the king would have 
been well pleased to keep the exiled 
prelate at his court. De Retz, how- 
ever, to whom popularity was as the 
breath of his nostrils, had no fancy for 
playing the part of a mere creature to 
the Merry Monarch. He coquetted 
with the Jansenistes and Molinistes at 
this time, and even professed to be 
touched by the beautiful simplicity of 
the Protestant faith. He was reduced 
sometimes to living in wayside inns 
and poor cottages; his caves he used 
to call them, in memory of the dwell- 
ings of the persecuted saints of old. 
His life was a hard one, no doubt, for 
he was constantly harried by Mazarin’s 
agents ; but it had its pleasures, and he 
was still the ladies’ cardinal. Wher- 
ever he went great ladies made much 
of him, and, as his taste was catholic, 
when they were not at hand, he could 
console himself with pretty seam- 
stresses and _ serving-maids. His 
friends did not approve of these pro- 
ceedings, and they were upon the point 
of making a strong effort to induce him 
to adopt a more regular course of life, 
when the death of Mazarin put an end 
to his wanderings. 

To have surrendered his rights to his 
old enemy, would have been dishonor ; 
to surrender them to his king was a 
graceful act of lovalty. He at once 
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signified his willingness to resign the 
archbishopric. The terms were soon 
arranged. The cardinal received as a 
reward for his submission the rich ab- 
bacies of St. Denis and Chaume, and 
the accumulated revenue of the see of 
Paris from the death of Archbishop 
Gondi to the date of his own resigna- 
tion. The article in the treaty upon 
which De Retz insisted most strongly 
was the one stipulating that the clergy 
who had been expelled from their office 
on his account should be reinstated. 
While the negotiations were in prog- 
ress, he established himself at Com- 
mercy, and when they were completed 
he was invited to court. 

He went, but he did not stay there 
long ; the atmosphere was too stifling 
for his taste. The divinity that hedges 
a king had grown apace since he was 
last at Fontainebleau, and Paul de 
Retz was too old a man to adapt him- 
self to the new fashion. He went back 
to Commercy and set to work to pay 
his debts. He lived in a very quiet, 
unpretending fashion, doing little acts 
of friendly service to his neighbors, of 
whom he was at once the adviser, law- 
maker, and judge. As in our own day 
Count Tolstoi holds his rural parlia- 
ment, so Cardinal de Retz two hundred 
years ago used to gather round him in 
an evening the farmers and peasants 
on. his land, and tell them what was 
passing in the far-off great world. He 
did not live to be a very old man ; his 
life had been too riotous for that. At 
the age of sixty-six, in 1679, he passed 
quietly away. Was it a friend or an 
enemy who wrote on his grave, ‘“‘ He 
rests at last’ ? 





From Temple Bar. 
A SHEAF OF LETTERS. 

A PACKET of old letters lies before 
me. The dates vary, but most of them 
were written half a centuryago. Some 
of the signatures affixed have been 
already graven into the stonework of 
history ; some are being gradually ef- 
faced, or owe their precarious exist- 
ence to the “chivalry of posterity” 
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alone ; others have been blazoned else- 
where. 

Looking back across the years, the 
day to which they belong seems per- 
haps more distant, more irretrievably 
lost, than a past yet further removed 
in point of time; just as yesterday, 


under certain conditions, may appear | 


more remote than last year; and in 
the attempt to picture to ourselves the 
near past, to reconstruct the society of 
a generation or two ago, there is always 


something melancholy of which we are | 


not conscious when it is a question of a 
remoter date. 

When it is a matter of a few years 
only, when we set ourselves to note 
and to register the changes that four or 
five decades have wrought, when we 
observe the alteration, probably evi- 
dent above all in the atmosphere, which 


has insensibly taken place, we are filled | 


with an uneasy consciousness of loss — 
a loss probably intangible, but not the 
less real. And this is especially the 
case when we compare our own day, 
the hurry of life, the restless and self- 
conscious activity which is character- 
istic of it, with the deliberate pace, the 
quiet and speculative temper of mind, 
the dignity, and — not least — the reti- 
cence, which belonged to an earlier 
generation, and of which our own 
sometimes seems to have been disin- 
herited. Even to realize the atmo- 
sphere of that day, to appropriate it, if 
only for a moment, confers upon us a 
welcome sense of leisure and repose. 
Such a realization of the past is one of 
those achievements with which efzort 
and industry have less to do than 
chance and accident ; but the sight of 
letters such as these which lie before 
us, the touch of the worn paper and 
frayed edges, sometimes the very triv- 
ial and ephemeral import of the letters 
themselves, all help towards it. 

It is the unimportant documents 
which often throw the freshest light 
upon a character, just as it is the trivial 
traits of a man’s conduct by which he 
most frequently betrays himself. 

This is a reflection which is specially 
suggested by the collection of nonde- 
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script papers — mostly the more unim- 
portant correspondence of well-known 
men — which lies before me — a collec- 
tion, as perhaps it might be termed, of 
uncharacteristics. 

Take, for instance, a few notes from 
| Sir James Stephen, which have been 
preserved among the rest—the Sir 
James Stephen of a former generation 
—colonial administrator, statesman, 
and ecclesiastical biographer. Such 
would be his description in the bio- 
graphical dictionary ; but here it is 
| another Sir James Stephen that meets 
us, pious indeed, as becomes the author 
of his biographies, but light withal, and 
tender—a Sir James Stephen who is 
| brought home more than once as a 
| friend to every mother rejoicing over 
| the birth of her child. 

It is an occasion upon which, if each 
man were to speak his mind, condo- 
lences might possibly be found to min- 
gle freely with congratulations ; but in 
the case of the present correspondent, 
no doubt exists as to the cause for 
legitimate rejoicing. The fears that 
are apt to gather round the possession 
of children are, in his opinion, ‘“* mor- 
bid and dastardly anticipations,’’ while 
the description of a baby with whom 
he had been brought into close contact 
— ‘looking about her with an expres- 
sion like that of an inquisitive but not 
surprised visitor of a new world, with 
which she has other worlds to com- 
pare,” is that of a true child lover. 
Accordingly, there is no uncertain or 
equivocal note in the felicitations he 
sends on the birth of a son. 

The fourth of July [he goes on—the 
date of the birth] is, I think, the date of 
the American Independence. But don’t 
on that account call the poor lad George 
Washington. One would not have one’s 
child pass through life on a tempest, even 
though the applause of the world accom- 
panied it. George Herbert would be bet- 
ter... . But take the Herbert alone. It 
will serve as an augury of a country par- 
sonage in which, somewhere about the 
| year 1900, the youngster (then in his fortieth 
| year) may be pleasantly travelling heaven- 
| wards with a goodly company of rustics for 
| his fellow travellers, with a store of books 
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in his study, and of boys and girls in his 
nursery. All hail to the reverend Herbert 
and to his future congregation ! 


So ran the gay and kindly forecast. 
But we, who look back, know that only 
a few months later, the little lad for 
whom it was made, having perhaps 
found this world unsatisfactory, had 
taken his way, somewhat in haste, to 
compare it with another. Possibly, 
were the letter no doubt written on 
this second occasion forthcoming, it 
would be found no less full of congrat- 
ulation, though of a different kind, 
than the first. 

There is generally enough and to 
spare in these old papers to suggest 
melancholy thoughts ; even the laugh- 
ter has a trick of becoming tinged with 
sadness as it filters through the years, 
and, read in the light of after events, 
the congratulations are perhaps not the 
least mournful. We, looking back, see 
too much to be altogether glad ; ‘‘ the 
near and the far for us come together 
in sight,’ and give its significance to 
the poet’s question, ‘* What so sad as 
the dayspring of joy ?’’ The bridal 
wreath, to those who look back far 
enough, is always entwined with a 
shroud. 

Here is a congratulation which, com- 
ing across the Atlantic from the well- 
known American, Edward Everett, 
enumerates his correspondent’s causes 
for rejoicing, adding, ‘‘ You will soon 
be obliged to borrow the prayer of St. 
Bernard, and ask for some affliction.’’ 
It is a prayer more often prescribed for 
another than kept for personal use. 
And a little further on, as if deprecat- 
ing any counter congratulations, Ever- 
ett observes a little grimly that in his 
own case he does not find it necessary 
to go to St. Bernard ‘to help out my 
liturgy.”” Few, we imagine, do find it 
necessary. To recognize the uses of 
misfortune, when it comes, is another 
matter. 

“‘T am sure,” writes Henry Taylor, 
half in jest, yet not altogether, “that I 
could not dispense with the discipline 
of weak health, and were I by some 
miracle to become suddenly robust and 
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vigorous, my next appearance would be 
in the character of ‘the strong, wicked 
man carried off to judgment’ —a pic- 
ture of which strong, wicked man I 
recollect to have seen among the works 
of a mad artist, called Blake —and it 
might serve for a picture of me in the 
last stage of convalescence. Blake is 
dead ’? —his correspondent was under- 
going some cure —‘‘or he might paint 
your picture, too, perhaps. Let us 
hope, however, that the doctor will 
leave you some remnant of disease.”’ 

Turning over the pages, we come 
upon the portrait of a young girl, then 
scarcely emerged from childhood, who 
has since become well known to the 
reading public as the late Lady Duff 
Gordon, and in whose society, even at 
the age of fourteen, Henry Taylor could 
find interest and pleasure. 


She is rather handsome [he writes, de- 
scribing her to his mother] and very strik- 
ing, with a stern, determined expression of 
countenance which might qualify her to sit 
for the picture of Cassandra or Clytem- 
nestra. . .. She would seem to wish to 
invest herself with the character of a wild 
and gay childishness. Buta different story 
is written upon her brow, and I collect 
from that that life is a serious thing to her 
and childishness a thing gone by. I have 
mounted her upon the outside of a horse, 
and she is the companion of all my rides, 
I regarded her at first as a subject for curi- 
ous. consideration, and after a few rides 
with her I have begun to think that I could 
take some interest in her. She is pleasant 
when she is pleased, but I cannot help 
thinking that if any one were to incon- 
venience her, and there were to be at hand 
a dagger, a pair of scissors, or any other 
sharp-pointed instrument, she would be 
hasty and inconsiderate in her manner of 
showing her resentment—or in other 
words, and mixing the language of law 
with that of philosophy in the description 
of the daughter of a philosophical jurist, I 
regard her as a potential homicide. 


And side by side with this descrip- 
tion we may place another portrait, not 
inconsistent with it, unconsciously 
traced by her own hand a year later, in 
a letter extending over many sheets 
and continued from day to day as time 
and opportunity permitted, and which, 
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addressed from Boulogne, to a girl 
friend a year or two older than herself, 
seems alone of the correspondence to 
have escaped destruction. A portrait, 
or rather a finished picture, with back- 
ground and accessories complete, all 
vividly sketched —the pilot and fisher 
population of the old sea-town ; Mr. 
Jones, the good-natured and handsome 
mate of the London steam-packet, to 
whom the precious letter, when fin- 
ished, is to be entrusted ; Fluret, “the 
handsomest matelot and the best-bred 
and most gentlemanly man in Bou- 
logne,’”’ his wife, and the baby just 
born, who is to be christened on Sun- 
day, and to whom it has evidently been 
the disappointed ambition of the writer 
to act marraine —they are all sketched 
in with clear and distinctive touches. 
Written on paper carefully ruled in 
pencil, and with occasional lapses in 
the spelling which serve to remind us 
that the writer has not left childhood 
far behind, it is a curious and signifi- 
cant production for a girl of fifteen, 
and one which shows, already fully 
developed, that accomplishment of let- 


ter-writing in which she afterwards 


excelled. Whatever might have been 
the case a year earlier, when, at St. 
Leonards, she was taking those lessons 
in riding from Henry Taylor, it is clear 
that she has now put away childish 
things. In the ten days, which is the 
period covered by the fragmentary let- 
ter, we find her passing from mood to 
mood, now grave, now gay, serious, 
and light-hearted by turns; on one 
page, giving her opinion—and that a 
severe one—of the characteristics of 
the Parisian stage ; a little further on, 
entering into a detailed and exhaustive 
analysis of her own religious convic- 
tions ; then breaking out with impas- 
sioned fervor into assurances of her 
enthusiastic attachment to her corre- 
spondent and her sense of her own un- 
worthiness of the affection of the latter 
— unworthiness, that is, in all respects 
but one: ** Look round the world and 
find one who will love you more and 
then cast of (sic) Lucy. I am with- 
out fear then. You will find ‘ Anthro- 
pophagi and men whose heads do grow 
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‘beneath their shoulders’ before you 


find that person.’”’ And then, with a 
laugh which we can almost hear, and 
quitting her heroics : ‘* Oh candle, dear 
candle,’’ she implores, “‘let me bid 
good-night before you go out. (Can- 
dle) : Yes, but make haste. (J): Very 
well. Good-night, dearest.” 

And so, as the light flickers down, 
the slide of the magic lantern is with- 
drawn, and the bedroom where, on 
that September night of the year 1835, 
the writer, with her Cassandra face, 
half child, half woman, sits inditing 
her letter “in full déshabille, pieds 
nus,” ‘*a cotton handkerchief tied 
round my head in the most coquette 
fashion,’ falls back once more into 
darkness, and the glimpse of the past 
is gone. 


The gravest of men may sometimes 
be caught fooling. As Dr. Donne 
(who, as Dean of St. Paul’s, should be 
an authority on the subject) has told 
us, “who are a little wise the best 
fools be.”? All along the years, from 
the 9th of March, 1849, a laugh reaches 
us, and the jester is Sir Arthur Helps, 
author of ‘‘ Friends in Council.’”’ Was 
it a day, one wonders, such as March 
sometimes brings, when a foretaste of 
spring defies the most sedate altogether 
to resist its influence —when the east 
wind has intermitted and the sun is 
shining? At all events, it is clear 
that Sir Arthur is in good spirits. 


You know [he says] I have always ab- 
stained from notoriety, and therefore I 
have never let you know that I am, as the 
Americans would say, ‘‘one of the most 
remarkable men in the country.’’ Even 
you and your wife, who are amongst the 
most accomplished hosts I have ever met 
with, even you two might have been slightly 
fussy and over-gracious had you known 
you were entertaining an almost unique 
specimen of mankind. We should have 
had none of those pleasant cake and mar- 
malade, mutton-chops and cocoa, peram- 
bulatory tea-dinners which are so much 
to my taste. And here am I, like a foolish 
man, going to put on my state and never 
| be comfortable any more. 
| Be it known to you that I am the man 
who once read a review of a book. Yes: 
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not an essay ; not a diatribe of any kind ; a 
review in which the writer really wished to 
represent to the reader not himself or his 
own especial theories, but the book in 
question. This review was written by a 
young man of great promise who died early. 

We cannot but feel sorry that “ our 
only reviewer”’ ran so short a career. 
Is it possible that he died of too much 
virtue ? 

One figure there is which, among 
these letters, reappears again and again 
upon the scene, now in one character, 
now in another, but throughout so dis- 
tinctive that even those who did not 
enjoy the privilege of his friendship 
might in this matter alone be enabled 
to form some conception of what James 
Spedding was to those who knew and 
loved him. Doubtless, when those 
who were his contemporaries, and who 
remember the man in his individual 


and most characteristic aspect, have 
taken their way behind the scenes, it 
will be as the biographer and the cham- 
pion of Bacon that he will be remem- 
bered by the world and catalogued in 


its history. He was not, indeed, care- 
ful to leave behind him any other mon- 
ument. But how insufficiently is he 
described by such a title! There is a 
quality distinct from any other—a 
quality which has to be felt rather than 
reasoned about, and which for want of 
a better name we call charm. As in 
books, so in persons, it may exist in 
conjunction with merits of a more solid 
and substantial order, or without them. 
It is indefinable, escaping us like a 
ghost when we attempt in our clumsy, 
human fashion to resolve it into its 
elements and to account for it. But, 
subtle and intangible as it is, it is none 
the less unmistakable. We know 
where it is found —in books and men ; 
we know — perhaps better still — where 
it is not found. And no one could 
read James Spedding’s letters or notes, 
just as no one could have known him 
personally, without recognizing this 
quality as one of his marked posses- 
sions. It communicates itself even to 
his handwriting, as delicate, if stronger 
than that of a woman, and harmoniz- 
ing well with the grace of language and 
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beauty of diction of which he is a mas- 
ter ; while when dealing with the cause 
of which, with a chivalry which recalls 
that of an earlier day, he had consti- 
tuted himself the champion, and the 
dead man whose fame he had made it 
his life’s work to vindicate, there is 
often apparent a restrained passion 
which is more effective than the vio- 
lence of other men. 

‘“*T hear,” some one writes, drawing 
the illustration probably from Sped- 
ding’s own favorite recreation of arch- 
ery —‘‘I hear that the passive and 
peaceful James Spedding is getting 
ready his bow and arrow.” And none 
knew better how to take aim and to 
send the shaft home. 

But as champion and vindicator of 
Bacon he is well known. <A more un- 
characteristic view of him, and one 
therefore more relevant to our present 
purpose, is afforded by some of these 
letters. Here, for instance, the grave 
biographer is found turning from his 
labors to consider the fitting termina- 
tion to acomedy. He fears that in the 
manuscript which has been sent him 
for criticism, a mistake has been com- 
mitted, and that the happiness which 
prevails at the end of the play is “‘ some- 
thing of the sad and tragic order,’’ — 
that happiness with which we are most 
of us so well acquainted in books and 
out of them. ‘“ You are in danger,” 
he writes, “‘ of dismissing your reader 
with the uncomfortable sensation that 
they are going to be good and grave 
for the rest of their lives,’ — a conclu- 
sion which, eminently satisfactory as it 
might seem likely to be to the serious 
historian known to the world, does not 
evidently commend itself to the Sped- 
ding of these letters—the Spedding 
who, quiet as was his humor, knew 
well what laughter was worth, and who 
would have endorsed the judgment im- 
plied in Spenser’s gentle criticism : — 


In one thing only failing of the best, 
That he was not so happy as the rest. 


Here, too, is a letter which gives us 
a little shock of surprise. In this case 
it is a question of a shaft, not directed 
by himself against the detractors of his 
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hero, but of a dart which has found its 
way through the joints of his own har- 
ness, and has there made its petty sting 
felt. The picture presented of the phi- 
losopher, disturbed for a moment by the 
misrepresentations which had gained 
currency in a London drawing-room, is 
one which takes us by surprise, till we 
call to mind the character of the writer 
—the humility which did not despise, 
and the sincerity which would not 
affect to disregard, the judgment passed 
upon him even by such critics as those 
of whom it was question. 

The vision [he says] of the Miss Berrys 
representing me to their circle as devoting 
my life to the task of picking holes in 
Macaulay and traducing him behind his 
back, still troubles me. And the voice of 
Jenny Lind herself, leading the quire of 
the angels, which is now fresh in my ears, 
cannot quite dispel it. 

The charge has plainly gone home. 
The accusation, indeed, as he further 
describes it, that he is spending his 
energies in a “laborious endeavor to 
damage the reputation of a man who 


never injured him in deed, word, or 
thought,”’? is one calculated to strike 
with especial force the generous oppo- 
nent whose object has been through- 
out that of defence and not of offence, 
who has endeavored to make the vin- 


dication of the dead to which his 
life’s labor has been consecrated — 
to make use, once more, of his own 
words— “fas modest as justice and 
as free as human frailty will permit 
from all tendency of passion or per- 
sonality,’’ and to whose sensitive scru- 
ples with regard to his adversary, 
when that adversary was, later on, 
withdrawn from the field of contro- 
versy, a2 remonstrance from a friend, 
evidently designed to allay them, bears 
witness. We may be sure, however, 
that the sting was not allowed to 
rankle, and that the gentle philoso- 
pher lost no time in recovering from 
the passing annoyance awakened in 
him by the gossip of Miss Berry’s 
drawing-room ; and remembering that 
the petty malice or prejudice of a social 
circle is as ephemeral as that circle 
itself, and that the wound inflicted is 
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oftenest the solitary monument of the 
dart, he recognized the wisdom of 
effecting its cure without delay. ‘‘ The 
world is wiser than the men of the 
world,”’ writes Henry Taylor in another 
of these letters, dealing with misrepre- 
sentations of another sort, “‘ or at least 
it is led by those that are wisest at 
last.”” And doubtless there is usually a 
rough justice in its final pronounce- 
ments. It sometimes seems indeed, 
looking back and comparing past judg- 
ments with present, that they are so 
certain to right themselves that a doubt 
might reasonably be suggested as to 
whether it is worth while to make our 
feeble and ineffectual attempts at has- 
tening the process. At any rate, we 
may take it for granted that the voices 
of the Miss Berrys and their friends 
were not long allowed to interfere with 
that of the ‘‘leader of the quire of 
angels’? to whom in an artistic sense 
Spedding’s enthusiastic allegiance was 
vowed. 


I cannot approve of your conduct with 
respect to Jenny Lind [he writes to a friend 
who had missed an opportunity of hearing 
her] ; to be sure I cannot answer for your 
tastes, which are apt to recoil at things 
which do not offend mine. The experi- 
ment might have failed, but it was worth 
trying. Failing, it would only have spoiled 
an evening ; succeeding, it would have 
enriched a life. Heaven has never been so 
opened in my time. I was reading the 
‘*Winter’s Tale”’ the other day, and was 
surprised to observe how like Perdita has 
grown to Jenny Lind since I last saw her. 


Among other and rasher judgments, 
Spedding’s own view of Macaulay, 
temperately as it had been formed, un- 
derwent a change, and looking on to 
the year which witnessed the publica- 
tion of the great historian’s biography, 
we find that the last word pronounced 
over him by his old antagonist is one of 
peace. 

I find [he says] that everything may be 
handsomely explained by simple want of 
information ; which enables me to recon- 
cile my new feeling towards the man with 
my old feeling towards the reviewer. An 
ignorant man is to me as a brother. 


And so, with the sense of reconcilia- 
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tion which, in spite of the last quota- 
tion, is more frequently the result of 
knowledge than of ignorance, whatever 
bitterness there might have been in 
Spedding’s estimate of his former op- 
ponent disappears. There is a French 
saying, Tout savoir, c’est tout pardonner. 
The more we know of the objects of 
our most just resentments the less pos- 
sible do we find it to keep them alive. 
Henry Taylor, too, is eager to express 
the change which has taken place in 
his own sentiments after reading Sir 
George Trevelyan’s life. ‘It has,” he 
writes, ‘‘ entirely changed my concep- 
tions of Macaulay. . . . What business 
had nature to send him masking into 
the world with such a face and form as 
that ?”’ 

As one observes the varying esti- 
mates formed by different persons as to 
the work to which James Spedding had 
deliberately dedicated the larger part 
of his life, it is curious and instructive 
to perceive in what light the task, 
which to one man seems worthy of the 
labor of a lifetime, appears to another. 

Did I ever tell you [Henry Taylor writes] 
what that learned judge [the late Baron 
Martin] said to me about Bacon? He said 
‘*that Bacon must have been a very re- 
markable man for two such clever men as 
Basil Montagu and James Spedding to 
have given up so much of their time to 
him.’”’ These were precisely his words. I, 
for my own part, thought that Baron Mar- 
tin must be a very remarkable man. 


But the view of the lawyer was 
probably only an extreme instance —a 
caricature — of the opinions entertained 
at heart by most people of the objects 
and aims which fill the lives of others, 
and were we ina position to ascertain 
Spedding’s views with regard to those 
which appeared of paramount impor- 
tance to Baron Martin, it is possible 
that the balance would be made even. 

There are other letters from James 
Spedding which it is difficult to refrain 
from quoting, so graceful are they and 
so gay, besides being touched with the 
quiet humor which was distinctive of 
the writer. Here, for instance, is a 
description of an unpropitious voyage 
to America. 
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We have had a long passage [he writes], 
in the course of which, if you will believe a 
sailor’s doctrines about weather (which, by 
the way, you should on no account do), the 
winds have behaved as they never behaved 
before. We have heard of many invariable 
rules of the weather, but we have had 
nothing but exceptions. The only winds 
that have lasted have been those which 
never do last ; and the winds which should 
have proved most fugitive have been those 
which ‘‘ backed round”’ in the right way. 
But whatever they may have been in the 
habit of doing on former occasions, it is 
certain that they have not befriended us. 

The voyage was, however, not with- 
out its incidents and advantages. 


We have seen five ships, seven birds, 
fifteen grampuses, the fin of a shark, anda 
good deal of gulf-weed, and I have gained 
an impression of the barrenness of the sea 
much clearer and stronger than I could 
have had without going so far for it. 


A year or two later there has appar- 
ently been a question of obtaining a 
literary pension for Alfred Tennyson. 


I am glad [he writes] that Lord Aber- 
deen listened favorably to your suggestion 
with regard to Alfred Tennyson. And I 
hope it is only some moral twist or preju- 
dice of my own that made me shake my - 
head when I came to the name of Sir 
Robert Peel, brought as it was into such 
close juxtaposition with the ‘* predominance 
of the imaginative faculty.’’ Nothing can 
be more luminous than your statement of 
Tennyson’s claims, but the name of Sir 
Robert Peel comes upon it like an extin- 
guisher. I shall be glad to find that my 
prophetic soul is in a mistake on this point ! 
With respect to the state of my health 
[with regard to which some anxiety has 
evidently been expressed] if will give 
me some idea of the quarter in which it is 
supposed to be deranged, I will endeavor to 
procure a certificate for her satisfaction. 
But at present if she were to send a doctor 
to me I could only ask him how he did. 

The allusion to Alfred Tennyson in 
the last letter, written under the date 
1844, reminds one that at that time the 
popularity of the popular poet par ex- 
cellence of the last half of the present 
century was still, though rising rapidly, 
an undetermined quantity. The time 
was indeed at hand when his “ claims” 
would need no expositor, but it was not 
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yet come. It is interesting, turning 
over these papers, to read the com- 
ments upon the future laureate of a 
contemporary who occupied towards 
him the position alike of friend and 
critic. 

You should contrive to see him [says 
Henry Taylor later on, writing in the year 
1857, to some one who had not yet done so] 
for there is nothing to be seen that is at all 
like him. He is a singular compound of 
greatness and littleness—and when I say 
singular, | mean that there is a great deal 
that is peculiar in him besides that con- 
junction —for that great poets should be 
so compounded is, I believe, not at all 
singular, being rather the rule than the 
exception. I recollect a woman who was a 
discerner of spirits, saying to me of a great 
poet whom she knew well,! ‘‘ In the inside 
of that great man there is a little shabby 
man,’ and yet no one appreciated that 
great man’s greatness more than she, or 
felt it to be a more real, vital, and essential 
part of him. In his case there was strength 
in the littleness as well as in the greatness. 
In Tennyson’s what is great is his sim- 
plicity, purity, and nakedness of mind ; his 
poetry may perhaps owe something of its 
exquisiteness to disease—for he has not 
the large intellectual range and scope which 
the other had to balance and rectify his 
impassioned imagination, and keep his 
mind filled with what was greater than 
himself. . . . His tender and passionate 
imagination and other great gifts may well 
make him interesting to any one. 


Another letter, yet later, shows the 
great poet at the height of his popu- 
larity : — 

He still withholds his poem of last year 
from publication. . . . Whether this is to 
be regretted I do not quite know. Hith- 
erto there is hardly any poet who has inter- 
mixed with his exquisite poetry so little 
that is indifferent, and one would wish that 
it should be soto the end. And in the case 
of a very popular poet, the indiscriminate 
admiration which waits upon everything 
he produces so long as the paroxysm lasts, 
tends to betray his own judgment ; and the 
press and the critics go with the stream 
and afford him no assistance in standing 
aside from it. The only instance in which, 
so far as I have happened to see, the crit- 
ical press turned against Tennyson, was 


1 Wordsworth, 
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one in which, in my estimation, they were 
stupidly wrong —the ode on the funeral of 
the Duke of Wellington, according to my 
judgment one of the greatest odes in the 
language. 

A note from Tennyson himself, pre- 
served among the papers, comes in 
curious corroboration of the above. It 
is in acknowledgment of his friend’s 
expression of his admiration for the 
ode. 

‘¢Thanks, thanks,”’ the poet writes. 
“*, . . In the all but universal depre- 
ciation of my ode by the press, the 
prompt and hearty approval of it by a 
man as true as the duke himself is 
doubly grateful.’’ 

A little further on we find a gloomy 
forecast quoted : — 


He [Tennyson] seems to think that infi- 
delity is gaining ground very rapidly. He 
says he told the queen his opinion that 
infidelity would lead to popery, and ob- 
served to her that it would be strange 
if another Bloody Mary should appear 
amongst her descendants —at which the 
queen laughed. 


It is interesting to compare with the 
letter quoted on a former page, in 
which James Spedding, with what has 
been described as his ‘“ smouldering 
ardor,” deals with the subject of the 
great contemporary singer, the follow- 
ing description of Madame Jenny Lind 
Goldschmidt, given by a woman some 
ten years later. 


All goes well [says the writer] with our 
acquaintance with her. She came to tea 
last night, and sang as gladly and freely as 
you could desire, and this room seems 
haunted by her voice even now. Baby 
heard it from her bed and asked to be taken 
down to it, but nurse did not agree. H—— 
was up, but burst out laughing when at 
her high notes her own boy ran off from 
the pianoforte with his fingers in his ears, 
and E—— cried the whole time. As for 
me, I felt as if the world and all its cares, 
little and big, had rolled back and given 
me breath and hope and youth again, and 
I could have followed her away and away 
anywhere ; and yet, was it her or ‘‘ not her, 
not her, but a voice’’ ? 


We remember a verbal description 
from the writer of this letter of the 
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transformation which, in the exercise 
of her art, was worked upon the homely 
features of the great singer. At such 
moments, she said, she could have ex- 
claimed, ‘*‘ How beautiful you are, you 
ugly woman ! ” 

Before we close let us take a glimpse 
of Charles Greville, engaged, not with- 
out characteristic touches, in a meta- 
physical discussion. Another and more 
serious-minded official of the Council 
Office, failing to interpret to his satis- 
faction a passage in ‘* Philip van Arte- 
velde,”’ has applied, through a common 
friend, to the author for an explanation. 
And both inquiry and explanation have 
apparently been submitted to Charles 
Greville, whose comment we quote : — 


I return your correspondence with thanks 
[he writes] having referred to the passage 
in Van Artevelde and read your explana- 
tion— obscurum per obscurias. As far as 
argument goes (if it can be so called) he 
seems to have quite the best of it, and in- 
stead of being a virgin (as he modestly calls 
himself) he might pass off for an old pros- 
titute in metaphysics. You state your 
meaning with a judiciously qualifying 
doubt whether you understand it yourself, 
which I should decidedly say you don’t, 
though your antagonist politely and com- 
placently asserts that he does very clearly. 
You understand your own metaphysics no 
more than Goldsmith did his poetry, when 
somebody reading ‘‘remote, unfriendly, 
melancholy, slow,’’ said, ‘‘ Pray, sir, by 
slow do you mean tardy in motion?” 
“Yes, sir.”’ ‘‘ No, sir,’’ said Johnson, 
‘you mean no such thing,’’ and then he 
proceeded to explain to him what he did 
mean, which is a piece of information I am 
going to give you. I know it is laid down 
by Arbuthnot and other philosophers, that 
a man is not the same man that he was 
after a lapse of time, and on this theme 
much magnificent nonsense might be most 
ingeniously written and talked. I suppose 
some of those who have long owed me 
large sums of money have embraced this 
theory, and maintain that they are not by 
any means the same individuals who lost 
it, and therefore that I have no claim on 
them —and I trust that the Baring of the 
Treasury is undergoing a rapid process of 
change into another and a better-natured 
Baring, and that by the time he returns to 
town I shall find that he has skipped into 
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his new individuality — yom ‘‘ punctum 
saliens.”’ In the mean time, I am proud 
of possessing in my office so subtle a dis- 
putant, and above all one who has such 
orthodox opinions (as are implied) about 
hell and the devil, and I insist upon it that 
you do not unsettle his mind with regard 
to the abovenamed awful Personage and 
place. — Yours, C. G. 


And so—for it is well to end with a 
laugh — our quotations close. 


From The Contemporary Review. 
MARLBOROUGH.! 


BY ANDREW LANG. 


Of battles fierce and warriors big, 
He writes in phrases dull and slow, 
And waves his cauliflower wig, 
And shouts, “‘ St. George for Marlboro’,”” 

So Thackeray sings of ‘* The Rev- 
erend Coxe,’? Archdeacon of Wilts, 
and his life of John Churchill. The 
taunt, which perhaps Dr. Coxe scarcely 
deserved, by no means applies to Lord 
Wolseley’s ‘* John Churchill, Duke of 
Marlborough.’? There are few ‘ bat- 
tles fierce’? in these two volumes, not 
many ‘* warriors big,” St. George is not 
yet appealed to (except by Charles II. 
when he drew the nuptial curtains of 
William of Orange), and, above all, 
the phrases are not ‘dull and slow.” 
Lord Wolseley writes without flimsy 
artifice, indeed; he is not guilty of 
‘“*the worst kind of writing, that is 
writing too well ;’’ his manner is sim- 
ple, lucid, natural, and vivacious. The 
book is already long, and Marlborough’s 
career of conquest has not yet begun. 
But if long, to one’s own taste the book 
is never for a moment dull. The best 
parts, no doubt, are the military parts, 
the fighting of *‘the foreign loons in 
their ain countrie ;’? Sedgemoor, and 
the Irish campaign. General Marbot 
remarks that he never could understand 
an account of a battle in a book, even 
when he had taken part in the fight. 
Perhaps, like the brave Marbot, a 
civilian never quite sees a battle as the 

1 The Life of the Duke of Marlborough, to the 


Accession of Queen Anne. By General Viscount 
Wolseley. London: R, Bentley. 
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historian means him to see it. How- 
ever, all Lord Wolseley’s records of 
fights are good reading, and the civilian 
at least fancies that he understands 
them. To criticise these pages, how- 
ever, would be a piece of fatuity in 
one who, as an inefficient private of 
volunteers, never could be taught his 
part in forming fours, a very difficult 
maneeuvre. I willingly fall back on a 
topic about which we may all have our 
opinion—namely, the character and 
political conduct of Marlborough. 

The Caledonian who defended the 
excellence of Scottish grapes and their 
superiority to those of sunny Italy, said, 
**T maun premeese that I like them 
soor.”” In the same way I ‘ maun 
premeese’’ that my sentiments, my 
tastes, my predilections are not strongly 
Orange, nor Protestant, nor Hanove- 
rian. The errors of the house of 
Stuart I would be the last to palliate. 
James II.—one says it with regret 
— was really quite impossible as a king 
of England. Still, there is a kind of 


charm about “the standard of King 


James,” and of his descendants, which 
does not conspicuously hover around 
any flag of Hanover. 

Lord Wolseley’s sentiments and pre- 
dilections are on the other side. To 
be asound Protestant is, in his opinion, 
avery high title to regard ; it covers 
(if it does not even cause) a multitude 
of sins. Yet he calls the Revolution 
of 1688 a “‘ vulgar” drama; he is by 
no means uncriltically enamoured of the 
Prince of Orange ; and there are mo- 
ments when he sees and denounces the 
mean and ‘‘ almost diabolical” treach- 
ery of the agents in the Regifugium, 
with satisfactory eloquence. Yet Lord 
Wolseley, at other moments, endeavors 
to clear Marlborough’s character, to 
make out that his behavior was up- 
right and fine, religious and patriotic. 
**Churchill . . . deliberately chose the 
upright course” (i. 388). ‘‘ John 
Churchill . . . seems to have been in- 
capable of taking a straight path in 
the conduct of public business” (i. 
197). It is with the statement here 
quoted in the second place, though oc- 
curring earlier in Lord Wolseley’s 
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book, that I agree. ‘‘ John Churchill, 
and all the Englishmen who played any 
considerable part in the events of the 
time, seem to have been incapable of 
taking a straight path in the conduct 
of public business.” 

This is true as a rule of the English- 
men, except Aylesbury and a few 
others, but it is not true of Balcarres 
and Dundee. 

My difficulty, I confess, is to under- 
stand what Lord Wolseley really thinks 
about Marlborough’s behavior as re- 
gards King James. Marlborough, as 
we saw (i. 388), deliberately chose the 
upright course. Yet, in pursuit of the 
upright course, he and his accomplices, 
as they rode to Salisbury, had ‘ deceit 
in their faces and treachery in their 
hearts.”” Consequently ‘to Churchill 
and the others the journey ”’ (to Salis- 
bury) ‘“‘must have been trying”? (ii. 
33-34). Now a man who is pursuing 
an upright course does not find the 
adventure trying, or at least he does 
not find it trying because he has 
‘deceit in his face and treachery 
in his heart.”?> I am not defending 
King James. His position was wholly 
untenable. As a Catholic king of a 
Protestant country, he, like his great- 
grandmother, Queen Mary, was in a 
totally impossible situation. He might 
conceivably have been content to se- 
cure toleration for himself, and to let 
his subjects, of his own faith, be perse- 
cuted by the laws of England and Scot- 
land. This was a position which the 
Hanoverian line accepted. They pro- 
scribed and persecuted in Scotland the 
Episcopal Church which they protected 
in England. The Georges found in 
this nothing insuperably difficult or dis- 
tasteful. In the same way Mary Stu- 
art, a daughter of the Church, had to 
permit Archbishop Hamilton to be im- 
prisoned for performing the services of 
the Church. King James found this 
versatility impossible. As a Catholic 
he could not himself enjoy his religious 
privileges, and yet refuse these, and 
civil rights also, to his Catholic sub- 
jects. Consequently, with a total dis- 
regard of law, and of the wishes of that 
sacred thing, the majority, he disloyally 











established general toleration, for Dis- 
senters as for Catholics. This, I ad- 
mit, was treason to his country. For 
James, as for Mary Stuart, only one 
honorable course was open: abdica- 
tion. He did not take that course. He 
defied the majority and the law of the 
land. To Lord Churchill, also, an 
honorable course was open: resigna- 
tion of his offices. Again, he might 
have stood by his king, as Dundee did 
— Dundee, a Protestant as sound and 
as exemplary as Churchill. Or, yet 
again, Churchill might have gone over 
openly to the Prince of Orange before 
his landing, as did many frank and 
therefore not dishonorable rebels. By 
taking any one of these three courses — 
resignation, Dundee’s course, or open 
and instant abandonment of James — 
Churchill would have ‘“ kept the bird 
in his bosom.” ‘“ Deceit’? would not 
have ‘‘shewn itself in his face’’ nor 
‘“‘treachery in his heart.’? But with 
all submission to his _ biographer, 
Churchill did not ‘‘ keep the bird in his 
bosom.”’ 

I do not lay stress on Lord Ayles- 
bury’s story of a yet blacker premed- 
itated treachery : the seizure of James 
at Warminster, and his betrayal to Wil- 
liam. But the honest privates of the 
Blues and Royal Dragoons who de- 
clined to desert with Lord Cornbury, 
and galloped back to the king, behaved 
like honorable gentlemen. Churchill 
did not ; he accepted high command 
under James, and left him at the last 
moment. It was a piece of black per- 
fidy ; treachery was in his heart, says 
Lord Wolseley, and deceit in his face. 
“‘ All were guilty of treachery and the 
basest deceit’? (ii. 81), adds Lord 
Wolseley. He declares that Macaulay 
draws ‘‘a manifestly unfair distinction 
between Churchill and the other con- 
spirators (loc. sit.). Then, if there is 
no distinction, if all were ‘‘ guilty of 
treachery and the basest deceit,” so 
was Churchill. ‘* We must be painfully 
impressed with Churchill’s ingratitude 
and heartlessness. His conduct was 
in the highest degree treacherous and 
deceitful. . . . To hold daily converse 
with the man whom they were seeking 
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to destroy, and to act towards him as if 
they were still his faithful servants, 
implies a depth of baseness and treach- 
ery which is all but diabolical” (ii. 
82). Nobody can speak more frankly 
and fairly than Lord Wolseley. But it 
has been shown that he speaks with 
two voices. As aman of honor and a 
soldier he condemns Churchill; as a 
biographer he talks of ‘‘an upright 
course.”’ 

The explanation of these inconsisten- 
cies is perfectly clear. Lord Wolseley 
has a natural and laudable feeling of 
loyalty towards a great Englishman, a 
great soldier, a man of infinite charm, 
‘‘a true lover” like Sir Lancelot, and 
an undeniably sound Protestant. He 
detests the mean malice of Swift and 
of the hypocritical blackmailer, Pope. 
Therefore he struggles against his no 
less natural abhorrence of Churchill’s 
really undeniable and undenied treach- 
ery ; that of Iscariot is an obvious his- 
torical parallel. Being a soldier, and 
by no means a casuist, Lord Wolseley, 
at moments, allows his loyalty to his 
hero to gain a seeming superiority over 
his instinctive faith in honor. It is 
only a seeming superiority, for we very 
easily discern the voice of the man from 
the voice of the biographer. Marlbor- 
ough betrayed James in the interests of 
Protestantism. But there is something 
higher than Protestantism. His con- 
duct, so neatly timed, made the nec- 
essary Revolution bloodless — south of 
Killiecrankie, and Dunkeld, and the 
Bass. But to ‘do evil that good may 
come’ is a doctrine commonly attrib- 
uted by Protestants to the Jesuits. 
Archdeacon Coxe writes: “If we re- 
view the conduct and declarations of 
Lord Churchill we shall need no argu- 
ment to be convinced that a sense of 
patriotism and religion outweighed in 
his mind the obligations of gratitude 
and interest.”” The archdeacon is a 
more accomplished casuist than the 
general. He never qualifies his defence 
of his patron’s ancestor. Lord Wolse- 
ley qualifies it to the extreme extent 
of calling Marlborough’s behavior “ al- 
most diabolical.’”? Nobody is in any 
danger of being misled by Lord Wolse- 
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ley. It is easy to see what is his natu- 
ral and unbiassed judgment. 

It is just as easy to see where his 
sentiment of loyalty to his hero comes 
forward in another compartment, as it 
were, of his work. Thanks to unpar- 
alleled treachery, James was ‘ walked 
out of his kingdom,” as Lord Ayles- 
bury says, almost without a blow being 
struck south of Tweed. Had Churchill 
“instantly quitted his service ’* when 
he saw James’s intentions, or had he 
gone over to Holland, or had he joined 
Dundee, many a blow would have 
been struck, and the end no man 
can guess. The results might have 
been unhappy for England, because no 
promises given by James to ‘ heretics ” 
were worth a brass bodle. But the 
fortunate results of his treason do not 
exculpate Churchill; his loyalty to 
Protestantism does not exculpate him ; 
his personal reasons for ‘‘ hedging ”’ do 
not exculpate him. He was less base 
than Sunderland, perhaps less base 
than the perfidious Prince of Orange. 
But, like most of his side, and like too 
many of his opponents, he acted the 
part of a cool, deliberate traitor; in 
fact, his conduct was ‘almost’? (or 
quite) ‘ diabolical.” 

If Lord Wolseley attempts, with mer- 
itorious lack of success, to defend 
Marlborough’s first great treason, at all 
events about his second treason he 
speaks with a candor not common in 
biographers. After his admirable cam- 
paign in Ireland, Churchill was not 
rewarded to the full measure of his 
deserts. He therefore, in January, 
1690-91, entered into correspondence 
with James at St. Germain. ‘* His ob- 
ject was merely to hedge” (ii. 227). 
He had overlaid his book on William, 
and he hedged with great enthusiasm. 
He ‘ supplied secret information acces- 
sible only to William’s privy council- 
lors,” and gave “‘ what purported to be 
full details of William’s naval and mili- 
tary plans.’”? Probably the information 
was never so full as it purported to be. 
This was, certainly, I think, the case 
in the affair of Brest. Lord Wolseley 
makes this point; and Mr. Paget had 
made it before in his ‘‘ Paradoxes and 
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Puzzles.’’ Churchill painted himself 
blacker than he was. His Jacobite 
professions were ‘dishonest,’ doubly 
dishonest. He betrayed William to 
James, and tried to betray James, 
even while he was betraying Wil- 
liam. He secured from James “the 
pardon which he had so basely plotted 
for’’ (ii. 230). I make no doubt that, 
had the king come to his own again, 
he would have betrayed the traitor, and 
that Churchill’s head would have fol- 
lowed Gillespic Grumach’s. Churchill 
confessed ‘ his villainies to the best of 
kings.”” Habemus confitentem reum! 
He was ‘‘ready with joy to abandon 
wife, children, and country to regain 
and preserve James’s esteem.’’ This, 
says Lord Wolseley, ‘‘ was all lip- 
work.”? Of course it was; Churchill 
dyed and re-dyed and dipped again his 
honor in the seething vat of trebly pol- 
luted treason. ‘* Stupid as James was, 
he saw clearly through these proceed- 
ings,’’ which, therefore, had not even 
the merit of cleverness. 

About all this the Duke of Welling- 
ton said, ‘‘ It was no more than many 
men did in France during Napoleon’s 
reign.’”’? Such, it seems, are the moral 
consequences of usurpation. As _ to 
Marlborough’s behavior it may, fairly 
enough, be said that ‘they all did it.” 
But those people who did it again and 
again can hardly be credited with very 
pure patriotism in their initial offence. 
Lord Wolseley very frankly admits 
that, having once abandoned his king, 
‘‘neither William nor the State ever 
replaced in Marlborough’s soul the 
idol of loyalty.’? On this point, then, 
there is no more to be said. Marlbor- 
ough, after his first treason, was inca- 
pable of loyalty to king or country. ‘ It 
is sad to think, and still more sad to 
write, this of one of our very greatest 
Englishmen ”’ (ii. 303). However, Lord 
Wolseley does write it ; he vanquishes 
the lues Boswelliana, which had exer- 
cised some dominion over him. As to 
Brest, ‘‘ the casuist may seek to exten- 
uate Marlborough’s conduct, but it 
cannot be forgotten that the great man 
for whom England built Blenheim 
Palace did intrigue with his country’s 
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enemies. . . . In Marlborough’s trea- 
son there was no sincerity, for it had 
its origin in an ignoble and unworthy 
regard for personal safety.”’ 

All this is terribly sad; we desire 
our heroes to be as pure as Washing- 
ton, or Wellington, or Viscount Dun- 
dee. To the literary person, who is 
worthless in the world of action, Marl- 
borough’s conduct seems insufferable. 
But the literary person undergoes none 
of Marlborough’s temptations, while he 
has sins enough to make him chary of 
throwing stones. The best way is the 
shortest. Let us grant that Marlbor- 
ough, in spite of his protestations to 
James, would not have turned his back 
on his creed, or on his wife. And for 
the rest, his conduct can only be apolo- 
gized for ; it cannot be defended. 

The weak point, as far as a mere 
literary reviewer can observe, the only 
weak point in Lord Wolseley’s book is 
his velléités of defence for Marlbor- 
ough’s original treason. It can neither 
be excused by its success nor by its 
motives, whether personal, patriotic, 
or Protestant, still less by the great 
prevalence of treachery. There were 
examples enough both of open and 
early adhesion to William and of stain- 
less loyalty to an unfortunate and, 
alas! unworthy prince. Better and 
more desirable is the tomb in the Kirk 
of Old Deer than all the luxury of 
Blenheim. 

As to Marlborough’s private life, we 
have to admire the graciousness of his 
manner, the excellence of his temper, 
his unfaltering, his lifelong, his touch- 
ing and beautiful devotion to “that 
bold rampe,’’ his lovely termagant of a 
wife. ‘To the wounded and destitute 
he was ever a friend, and he proved 
the kindness of his nature by a compas- 
sionate sympathy for his prisoners.’’ 
After the Revolution he interceded for, 
protected, and befriended Lord Bal- 
carres, who in Scotland was. James’s 
chief authority in civil, as Dundee was 
in military, affairs. He was, indeed, 
“no saint;’’ unlike Dundee, who 
‘“‘hated to spend his time on wine and 
women,” as a Covenanting historian 
remarks. But Churchill’s early incon- 
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séquences do not seem to have harmed 
ladies who had any character to lose or 
any virtue to corrupt. The famous an- 
ecdote of his taking money from the 
Duchess of Cleveland did not damn 
him then as the prostitution of marry- 
ing old women for money damns young 
men now. ‘Other times, other man- 
ners.”’ 

What Porthos did and Aramis approved, 

Cannot be wrong, 


or, while D’Ariagnan was still captain 
of the Mousquetaires, cannot have 
seemed so infamous as like offences 
seem now. Lord Wolseley is rather 
severe on Thackeray’s view of Marl- 
borough. But is it Thackeray’s view ? 
It is Colonel Henry Esmond’s view, 
and Esmond was in the opposite camp ; 
he was Webbe’s man. Marlborough 
was meanly avaricious, Lord Wolseley 
admits with his usual frankness, and 
avarice, if a gentlemanly, is an unsym- 
pathetic vice. But he could be gener- 
ous, and ‘“‘he swindled no one.’? In 
a military way, he was deeply religious, 
and prayed as fervently before a battle 
as Cromwell or Jeanne d’Are. Prob- 
ably he had none of the mystic inspi- 
rations with which both these great 
leaders of men believed themselves to 
be favored. 

On the whole, Lord Wolseley’s sum- 
mary of Marlborough’s character leaves 
him much where Bolingbroke left him. 
‘‘He was so great a man I have en- 
tirely forgotten ail his failings.”” They 
were almost as common as human na- 
ture; his genius and his charm were 
his own. 

I have tried to show what I consider 
to be the fault in Lord Wolseley’s treat- 
ment of his topic ; a fault which may 
produce irritation, but not ennui. In- 
deed, the book is notably * readable ; ”’ 
and in his affectionate study of minu- 
tie —his sketches of Marlborough’s 
early home, the landscape, ‘‘ the groan- 
ing chair,” of his boyish studies of 
Vegetius, of his love affairs, and in all 
his wanderings — the author carries us 
with him. The spirited description 
of the “delight of battle,’ and of 
Churchill’s early distinction in the 
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siege where the unhappy Monmouth 
played the man, reminds us of that 
great deed done by the Mousquetaires 
in their hot youth. Every one can see, 
as he reads, the fight at Sedgemoor, 
which is so capitally described also 
by Mr. Conan Doyle in his ‘ Micah 
Clark.’? The mere civilian is enabled 
to appreciate that early example of 
Marlborough’s military genius given at 
the taking of Kinsale and all through 
his Irish campaign. As to Sedgemoor, 
a sentimentalist may remark that, if 
James was brutally cruel after the fight, 
his conduct was copied, with Chinese 
fidelity, by Cumberland and the English 
government after Culloden. If King 
James is unforgiven in the west of En- 
gland, so is King George north of the 
Highland line. 

Lord Wolseley is extremely hard on 
Charles II. and his coarse wit when he 
cried, ‘“‘ St. George for England.”? The 
remark would to nobody have seemed 
coarse at the time. Again (i. 266), 
‘*To please his brother, Charles had 
banished Monmouth.’? Monmouth was 
really banished, first, for his share in 
the Whig plot, next for his pertina- 
cious demand to have his confession 
returned to him, after Charles had par- 
dloned him. ‘Tell James to go to 
hell,’ said Charles, whom Lord Ayles- 
bury had never seen so much moved. 
In volume II. p. 401, there is one of 
these slips of the pen which beset all 
authors ; and on one page the seven- 
called both the 


teenth century is 
“seventeenth” and the ‘ sixteenth ”’ 
century. One might wish that more 


had been said, if there was anything 
interesting to say, about Churchill’s 
experiences when he was with the 
Duke of York in Scotland. But per- 
haps no more is known than Lord 
Wolseley gives us in the extracts from 
the letters to Churchill’s wife. For 
minuteness of local research, the book 
is very remarkable and valuable. With 
the one defect noted, which is cer- 
tainly cancelled by the explicitness 
displayed on neighboring pages, the 
historical treatment is quite free from 
partisanship. If Lord Wolseley does 
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free from Macaulay’s engouement for 
the great, the heroic, but the perfidious 
and unamiable Prince of Orange. 
‘Even in a palace life may be lived 
well,”? by a Marcus Aurelius, but 
hardly, it seems, by even the most dis- 
tinguished of later men. It is needless 
to say that the work has a healthy 
tone of patriotism, and that Lord 
Wolseley catches all opportunities of 
preaching the duty of self-sacrifice in 
the interest of national defence. En- 
gland has often been served by the 
** Protestant wind,’ as when the Ar- 
mada came, and when Prince Charles’s 
force was driven shattered back into 
harbor. Protestant winds and patriotic 
winds are never again likely to be of 
so much service. The lesson falls on 
deaf ears, perhaps, but the lesson must 
be preached. These two volumes are, 
of course, only a prelude to the late 
years of Marlborough’s military glory. 
Perhaps, as life is short, we might have 
wished that Lord Wolseley had given 
less of his valuable time to the years of 
comparative obscurity and of prepara- 
tion. But he has set himself resolutely 
to a great task, and, however long the 
early volumes are, so far as their in- 
terest goes, one does not wish them 
shorter. Yet one does wish that Lord 
Wolseley had not called the Duke of 
Berwick “a traitor.” That saddle 
should go on the other horse. 
ANDREW LANG. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
ONE OF THE CLOTH. 

Do you happen to know Cavesson of 
the Native Police, a big, burly man 
with a marvellous command of language 
and a voice strong enough to stop a 
steam-roller? If you do, and are inti- 
mate with him, you might restrain him 
from spreading scandalous reports about 
my character, and also refute his state- 
ments that I did my best to ruin his 
career by foolish practical joking. I 
promise you that I am entirely inno- 
cent, and you may show him this story 
as a proof. He will most likely not 





not love the Stuarts, he is entirely 





believe you, and, very probably, bid 
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you mind your own business ; but in 
your friend’s interests you will not 


mind that. 
I had met him several times before, 


but this was the first occasion in his 
official capacity. Was I to be blamed 
therefore if I failed to appreciate the 
might, majesty, and dominion of the law 
in the person of one with whom I had 
disrespectfully skylarked in days gone 
by? He was, in fact, a man of two 
lives, in the one as reckless and im- 
pulsive as in the other he was clear- 
headed and determined. So when one 
nightfall towards the end of summer he 
rode up to the station accompanied by 
a dozen or so of his black troopers, I 
forgot his second capacity and rushed 
out to offer him a demonstrative wel- 
come. In place of the bluff, hearty 
man I expected I found a morose in- 
spector of police, wrapped in an im- 
penetrable blanket of officialdom. 

After delivering some orders to his 
sergeant, he dismounted and preceded 
me into the house. I placed refresh- 
ment and myself at his disposal, and, 


while doing so, gave utterance to some 
idiotic joke, which I couldn’t help feel- 


ing at the time was out of place. He 
was in no humor for jesting, and said 
sternly: ‘*‘ Perhaps you are not aware 
that at this very moment you and your 
women-folk are in most imminent dan- 
ger, and that you might all have had 
your throats cut before I could possibly 
have reached you.” 

I was serious in a moment. 
the deuce do you mean ? ”’ 

‘¢ Simply this, that after being reviled 
by Parliament and the press for what 
they call my criminal delay, I have 
chased the Centipede half-way across 
this colony and now have him boxed 
up in the Punch Bowl Gully behind 
your house. By this time, but for the 
night, he and his gang would have 
been in my hands.”’ 

For a moment I sat dazed. The 
news was so unexpected that I could 
hardly realize the extent of our late 
danger. Centipede, the desperado 
whose atrocities had for months past 
been the horror of the Colonies, was a 
public nightmare. And when I re- 


‘* What 





membered my women-folk and reflected 
that the Punch Bowl Gully was not five 
miles distant from the homestead, my 
feelings may be better imagined than 
described. ‘*‘What do you propose 
doing, Cavesson ?”’ I said at last. 

‘‘Speak lower; there is nothing to 
be gained by frightening the women. 
This is my plan. The gang, being un- 
aware that I am so close upon their 
heels, will lie by for a day to spell their 
horses. I shall billet myself on you 
to-night ; and to-morrow, with my own 
men and as many of yours as will vol- 
unteer, I shall enter the gully and ex- 
terminate every mother’s son who offers 
resistance.” 

** Do you think they’ll show fight ?”’ 

‘*Tf you knew that capture meant 
Jack Ketch and the lime-pit, would 
you ?”’ 

I looked round my comfortable home 
while he entered upon detailed particu- 
lars of certain episodes in the Centi- 
pede’s career. ‘Great Heaven!” I 
said. ‘‘ What a risk I’ve run, and how 
grateful I should be to you!” 

‘*Don’t mention it, old man! You 
see, your risk is my gain, and if I can 
collar them it will be the turning-point 
in my fortunes. By the way, can you 
spare a man to show my boys a pad- 
dock where they can put our horses ? 
It'll be a daylight start in the morn- 
ing.” 

We walked down to the hut to give 
the necessary instructions, and while 
strolling back I noticed a small dust- 
cloud breaking across the plain. Pres- 
ently it formed itself into a horseman 
galloping furiously towards us. From 
his actions in the saddle he was evi- 
dently no experienced rider. Pulling 
up in a smother of dust before the 
verandah, he tumbled headlong to the 
ground, and then for the first time I 
noticed his profession. 

Imagine, seated in a most undignified 
attitude, very limp and with a living 
fear of death in his face, a young cu- 
rate of the Church of England, possibly 
twenty-three years of age, and clad in 
full but extremely dusty canonicals, his 
straw-colored hair plastered on his 
forchead, one shoe missing, and his 
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hat, well jammed back on his head, 
showing two bullet-holes in it. 

When he had recovered sufficiently 
he rose and explained, in a most shame- 
faced manner, the reason of his being 
in such condition. His name, he said, 
was Augustus Randell, and he had 
only been three months out from home. 
He occupied the position of curate to 
the vicar of Mulga Flat, from whence, 
that morning, he had started on a visit 
to the surrounding stations. He was 
the bearer of a letter of introduction to 
myself, and was on his way to deliver 
it when his trouble happened. Passing 
the entrance to a gully in the ranges a 
number of men had rushed out, bailed 
him up, and taken everything he pos- 
sessed. Then, crowning indignity of 
all, they had forced him to dance a 
saraband in his shirt. He blushed 


painfully as he narrated the last cir- 
cumstance, and almost forgot to men- 
tion that, when they permitted him to 
depart, a volley was fired and two bul- 
lets pierced his hat. 

‘“*Never mind, padre,’”’ said Caves- 


son, hugely pleased, as we escorted the 
victim into the house; ‘they were 
mad when they let you get away to give 
the alarm. But we’ll have rare ven- 
geance to-morrow. We’ll hew Agag in 
pieces, take my word for it !”’ 

** But surely you'll never be able to 
cope with such a band of desperate 
men. They’re most determined, I as- 
sure you.” 

‘*¢ They'll have to be if they want to 
get away this time. They’re between 
the devil and the deep sea, parson, and 
must fight or go under.” 

I took his Reverence to a room, and 
when later he re-appeared, washed and 
brushed up, he was by no means a 
bad-looking little fellow. The effects 
of his awful fright still lingered in his 
eyes, and, though he tried hard not 
to let us see it, he was very averse to 
being left alone even for a minute. 

The life of a bush-parson is strange 
and hard. And when you reflect that 
he is constantly travelling from place 
to place in the back blocks through the 
roughest country, living like a black 
fellow, enduring superhuman _hard- 
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ships and necessarily consorting with 
the lowest of a low community, you 
will gather some idea of its nature. 
He is generally underpaid, may some- 
times be well spoken of, though much 
more often abused ; nevertheless, re- 
gardless of all, he works, fights, and 
struggles on with no present thought 
of himself, laboring only for the reward 
his belief promises him hereafter. 
There are exceptions, of course, as 
there always must be, but I am con- 
vinced that the majority are such men 
as I describe. 

Before dinner Cavesson and myself 
were closeted together, busily arranging 
our plan of action for the morrow. 
While we were thus engaged, Randell 
went out among the men, and, on his 
return, informed us that he intended 
holding a short service at nine o’clock. 
Out of respect for the cloth, if for no 
other reason, my entire household at- 
tended, and his influence among the 
men must have been extraordinary, for 
not one of them was absent. I have 
reason to remember that service, and, 
as long as Cavesson continues to abuse 
me, I shall go on doing so. Even now 
I can see the little crowd of faces 
turned towards the preacher, and can 
hear the soft tones of his voice just 
raised above the murmur of the wind 
outside. His address was to the point, 
but, as I thought, unduly protracted. 
When it was over we returned to the 
house, and, in view of our early start 
on the morrow, were soon all in bed 
and asleep. 

Long before daylight we were about, 
and, while eating our breakfast, I sent 
one of my men to run up the horses. 
The parson surprised us by announcing 
his intention of returning to the town- 
ship, and, so soon as the meal was 
over, secured his horse, which for 
safety he had left in the yard all night, 
and rode away. 

We waited for the appearance of our 
nags till Cavesson began to grumble at 
the delay. Half an hour went by, an 
hour, two hours ; by this time half the 
station was out looking for them, but 
the animals were nowhere to be found. 
Then I decided that all available hands 
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should be sent to run in some spare | 


horses from a distant paddock. Before 
this was completed dusk was falling, 
and the inspector’s wrath was inde- 
scribable. He told me he was ruined, 
that he would be accused of conniving 
at the gang’s escape, that it was all my 
fault, and so on, and so on. 

While we were at dinner the mail 
arrived, and brought, among other 
things, a large brown paper parcel to 
which was pinned a letter. It was| 
written in a neat, clerical hand, and | 
was to the following purport :— 

‘* DEAR StR,—I cannot thank you 
enough for the hospitality which last 
evening you so kindly showed to my 
unworthy self. It will, I hope, live in 
my memory for many days to come. 
For reasons which will now be obvious 
I was compelled to assume, for the 
time, a profession that, as Inspector 
Cavesson will agree, is widely different 
from my own. It may interest you to 
know that, while your little community 
were attending my impromptu service 
my own men were removing your 


horses to the Waterfall Gully in the | 


ranges, where I have no doubt you will 
find them if you have not done so al- 
ready. This was the only plan I could 
think of to prevent my being forced 
to burden the government with my 
society. And if, as you so ably put it 
last evening, all is fair in love and war, 
why not in bush-ranging ? 

‘‘With kind remembrances to Mr. 
Inspector Cavesson, I will ask you to 
believe me t9 be, very gratefully yours, 
the CENTIPEDE. 

“P.S. Might I beg you to forward 
the accompanying parcel to my obliging 
friend Mr. Randell, whom you will find 
tied to a leopard-tree on the eastern 
slope of the Punch Bowl Gully ? ” 


From The Leisure Hour. 
THE WAR TAX OF EUROPE. 

THE war tax lies heavy on Europe, 
and loud is the outcry at its load. Val- 
uing out the myriads of francs and 
marks, florins and lire, roubles and 


gulden, lei and dinars, drachmai and 
kroner, milreis and pesetas, in which it 
|keeps its accounts, it appears that the 
Continent, including European Russia, 
|but excluding Turkey, spends £146,- 
000,000 a year on what it is pleased to 
| term ‘ purposes of defence.”’ For this 
‘it keeps three millions of men con- 
stantly under arms, with the power of 
increasing their numbers to six times 
|as many at the word ‘ mobilize.’’ 

| There are iwo sides to this question : 
let us take the least obvious first. The 
countries that spend this £146,000,000 
contain three hundred million inhab- 
itants. On a peace footing the war- 
riors represent just one per cent. of the 
| population ; on a war footing they rep- 
| resent just six percent. In 1811, when 
| we were in the thick of the struggle 
with the French — Hoste fighting the 
|battle of Lissa, Schomberg capturing 
| Madagascar, Wellington winning Albu- 
era, and so on — we took a census. We 
were then spending forty-three millions 
a year on our defence, out of a gross 
| expenditure of ninety and one-half mil- 
|lions ; the population of Great Britain 
| was 11,911,644 ; and there were 640,500 


|men employed in our navy and army, 


iete. Our ‘war footing’? was thus 
five and three-eighths per cent. of the 
population ; the present ‘* war footing ”’ 
of the Continent as a whole is only 
live-eighths per cent. higher. 

There is a tendency with us to make 
more of the seen than the unseen. If 
a crowd of people pass along Piccadilly 
for an hour, the newspapers tell us that 
|¢all London” went to demonstrate in 
|the Park. ‘ All London”’ goes to the 
| Jubilee, ‘“‘all London” is on Epsom 
| Downs on the Derby day, etc., etc. A 
|little arithmetic would save us from 
such absurdities. For every man in 
the Continental armies at the present 
moment, there are ninety-nine men, 
women, and children to form the crowd 
to look at him, and if the armies were 
on a war footing there would be ninety- 
four instead of ninety-nine. 

Let us take this in another way. In 
the county of London there are four 
hundred people to every policeman ; 
on the Continent there are at present 
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just four times as many soldiers pro- 
portionately as we have police. The 
police are, however, of a retiring dis- 
position ; the soldier, on the contrary, 
is painfully conspicuous, and has an 
unfortunate habit of making the most 
of himself. The illustration is there- 
fore not a happy one ; let us try an- 
other. 

A third-class railway coach has five 
compartments, each holding ten passen- 
gers. Every coach thus carries fifty 
persons. On the present Continental 
system there is one man in peace time 


to defend two coach loads ; in war time | 


there would be three soldiers in each 
coach. Looked at in this way, the 
numbers are not large. And when we 
consider that it is only within the last 
century or two that men have ceased 
to go about armed ; when we think of 
the Pilgrim Fathers going to church, 
every man with his gun and sword ; 
when we think of every man with his 
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coach. With them the outcry is loud 
and general. Everything taxable is 
being taxed, and yet expenditure ex- 
ceeds income. Every one of them has 
its balance on the wrong side : Italy is 
confessedly “in difficulties ;”” the Ger- 
man emperor seems desirous of nego- 
tiating a disarmament; and Jules 
Simon, on the French side, is advocat- 
ing a year’s training instead of three, 
so as to halve the military expenditure. 
The State, like a large family, cannot 
afford to keep its boys too long without 
their earning anything ; the sacrifice in 
according them their schooliime was 
great, but this further course of calis- 
thenics, with a possibly tragic termina- 
ition, is proving too expensive to be 
|borne. The country lads leave the 
fields never to return thither, but stay 
}in the towns to swell the ranks of the 
| disaffected. It is also to be feared that 
| this military mania is a continual men- 


| 
: 
ace. Lessons in self-defence cannot be 





bow or spear ; and when we go farther | taken for very long without a desire to 
back still with every man constantly on | put them to practical use —in other 
the alert against a possible enemy — | words, these excessive armaments may 


the conclusion is forced on us that} lead to the war which all are so anx- 


matters have improved considerably, |ious to postpone ; but as the French 


and that the war tax, bad as it is, was|;are the nation most likely to be 
in former times much worse. ‘affected with this exuberance, it is 
Another point on the credit side is|obvious that this danger could be 
that the Continental armies on the |avoided at once by their disbanding 
peace footing consist of young men be- ‘the army which has brought the bur- 
tween the ages of twenty and twenty-|den upon themselves and the rest of 
three, taken at the critical period of | Europe. 
life, when drill and discipline are likely| What the burden amounts to is not 


to do their best in the formation of 
character and development of the 
bodily frame. If to this we add that, 
notwithstanding the drain on the 
population, the productions of the 
Continent continually increase, and the 
amount of goods exported is greater 
every year, we shall have said nearly 
all we can say on the optimist side. 

On the other side it must be pointed 


| easy to say ; but if we accept the esti- 
imate that the community loses £40 a 
‘year for every man under arms, we 
jhave a further sum of £120,000,000 to 
jadd to the expenditure of £146,000,- 
000 ; and this would mean that it costs 
the whole of Europe about three-quar- 
ters of a million a day to keep itself 
|ready for war. 


| Austria, which does its work more 


out that to take the Continent as a) cheaply than the more westerly powers, 
whole is misleading, and that attention | spends over ten millions a year on its 
should be concentrated on the five army, and a million on its navy, and 
great powers whose peace footing is every year takes away from their 
not one per cent. of the population but | trades and professions about one hun- 
ten; and among whom, instead of} dred and twenty thousand young men, 
there being one soldier to every two|to keep them for three years in the 
railway coaches, there are five in each | active army, and then transfer them to 
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the landwehr for ten years, whence 
they are transferred to the landsturm 
for another ten years. But this is not 
all. Service is universal; all must 
serve ; there is no such thing as a bal- 
lot with lucky numbers, and so on; no 
great power can afford to do that now- 
adays. Those who do not join the 
army must join the reserve, so that 
every man from his nineteenth to his 
forty-second year must be in the army, 
the navy, the reserve, the landwehr, or 
the landsturm. In war time the regu- 
lar army is expected to number 1,753,- 
000 men, and the landsturm four 
millions. In peace time the warriors 
form eight and a half per cent. of the 
population. 

Italy spends over thirteen millions a 
year on its army and navy, of which 
nearly four millions are devoted to its 
navy. Italy also claims all its men, 
who have to serve their country in 
some way from their twentieth to their 
thirty-ninth year ; but how they serve 
it is decided by lot. Nearly one hun- 
dred thousand of them are required for 


the regular army, the rest join either 
the mobile militia or the permanent 


militia. The ‘recruit crop’? amounts 
to over three hundred and twenty thou- 
sand young men a year, and the army 
on a peace footing numbered last May 
two hundred and seventy-eight thou- 
sand, with over half a million in the 
mobile militia, and 1,651,000 in the ter- 
ritorial militia. Its war strength in 
peace time is nine per cent. of its pop- 
ulation. 

Between Italy and Germany there is 
a wide interval in expenditure. Ger- 
many spends over twenty-one millions 
on its army, and about two and a half 
millions on its navy. Here, again, all 
must serve, and the numbers taken for 
the regular army depend op the state 
of the finances, the men not chosen as 
regulars being assigned to the Ersatz, 
so as to be ready when called upon. 
The German is liable for service in the 
army or navy when he is seventeen, 
but he is not called up until he is 
twenty. If he is chosen for the army 
he serves three years with the army 
and four in the reserve ; if he goes to 
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the Ersatz he has to serve twelve years 
there before being transferred to the 
landsturm ; and no German is free of 
the landsturm until he is forty-five. 
The army numbers 486,983 men with- 
out counting its officers; and in case 
of invasion would have three millions 
under arms. In peace time its warriors 
form ten per cent. of the population. 
Next to Germany in its war budget, 
spending some ten millions more, is 
Great Britain; but as we have kept 
ourselves out of these calculations, we 
can pass on to France, which has a war 
expenditure of something like thirty- 
four and a half millions, of which about 
a third is devoted to a navy which ex- 
ceeds in tonnage as in horse-po'ver the 
whole of that of its mercantile marine. 
Here, again, serviceis universal. From 
twenty to forty-five every Frenchman 
must be enrolled in the active army or 
the reserves. In the army he serves 
three years, in the reserve of the active 
army he serves ten years, in the terri- 
torial army he serves six years, in the 
territorial reserve another six. In 
peace France has an army of five hun- 
dred and sixty-four thousand men, and 
even its horses number one hundred 
and forty-one thousand. If to this we 
add the reserve, we find an army of 
2,350,000, behind which is a territorial 
army of nine hundred thousand, and a 
territorial reserve of over a million. 
At a moderate estimate France could 
raise an army of twoand a half millions 
of men within a fortnight of the decla- 
ration of war. In peace time the men 
in its army form fourteen and three- 
fourths per cent. of its population. 
Russia spends about forty-five mil- 
lions on its army and navy. Its Euro- 
pean army on a peace footing numbers 
750,900 men, and on a war footing over 
two and a half millions, its first line 
amounting to 1,355,000. Service is 
universal, every man of the age of 
twenty-one being liable unless he is a 
cleric, a doctor, or a teacher. Every 
year Russia has eight hundred and 
seventy thousand young men to choose 
from, and of these two hundred and 
sixty thousand are taken for the army, 
the rest going to the reserves. They 
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serve five years nominally, and are|thousand, with a war strength of one 
then transferred to the reserve, from | hundred and fifteen thousand ; Sweden 
which after thirteen years they are|and Norway have an army of fifty-six 
transferred to another reserve in which | thousand, with a war strength of per- 
they serve another five years. In peace | haps five times as much ; and Switzer- 
time these ‘defenders’? form seven |}land has an army of one hundred and 
and one-half per cent. of the popula-|thirty-one thousand, with eighty-one 
tion. These are the five great powers | thousand in the landwehr and two hun- 
of Europe, and among them in the time | dred and seventy-three thousand in the 
of peace they keep guard with two mil- | landsturm, every Swiss who does not 
lion four hundred thousand soldiers, |care to serve having to pay a special 
and close on half a million horses — the |tax, which only yields the State an 
men under arms being nearly ten per|average income of about £55,000 a 
cent. of the population. year. 

But these are not all. Belgium has} Adding these together, we find, as 
an army of nearly fifty thousand men, | we said at the outset, that Europe has 
with a war strength of three times as|three millions of men under arms dur- 
many ; Denmark has an army of forty- | ing peace ; and the labor of these dur- 
one thousand, with a war strength of |ing the three years they are on the 
fifty-eight thousand; Greece has anj|average under training represents an 
army of twenty-four thousand, with a| indirect loss to the community of £360,- 
war strength of one hundred thousand ; | 000,000. The £146,000,000 a year paid 
Holland has an army of twenty thou-|for their training and equipment is 
sand, with a war strength of sixty-nine | only a loss in so far as it might have 
thousand; Portugal has an army of| been spent or employed productively. 
thirty-four thousand, with a war} Enormous as it is, the state of things is 
strength of one hundred and fifty thou-| cheaper than actual war. In the war 


sand ; Roumania has an army of forty-| of 1870, France alone lost £700,000,000, 
eight thousand, with a war strength of | directly or indirectly, and that was £19 
one hundred and thirty thousand ; Ser- | per head of her population ; she is now 
via has an army of twenty thousand, | paying, directly or indirectly, about 
with a war strength of one hundred | thirty shillings per head per year. 
thousand ; Spain has an army of ninety W. J. GoRDON 








THE IGNORANCE OF CIVILIZATION. =| the charities established in this land of 
Civilization supplies us with some queer] ours, it would be difficult to name any 
facts. Professor Stanley Hall (says the | more deserving of good-will and support 
Pall Mall) has discovered that of the six-| than those which enable the children of 
year old school children in Boston, Massa-| the poor of our great cities to escape for a 
chusetts, sixty per cent. have never seen a/| little from man’s town to catch perhaps 
robin, growing corn, blackberries, or pota-| their first glimpse of God’s country. Our 
toes, and eighteen per cent. have never! contemporary jokingly suggests that there 
seen a cow. Some of these last even im-|are in the country many children of six 
agined that the cows in the picture-books | who have not seen the wonders of a great 
were drawn life-sized, making it feasible to | city, and suggests that ‘‘a hansom cab is a 
tread on a cow inadvertently, as one might | much more sublime and wonderful piece of 
on a frog. What does Dame Nature think | the world’s furniture than a cow.’ Jest- 
of such unnatural ignorance? Yet this|ing apart, most people will think that 
glimpse into the crowded city life of Amer- | those children who never have occasion to 
ica could without doubt be easily capped | leave the country are the best off. The 
in our own country. The exceeding great; Garden of Eden was still a Paradise, 
joy and wonder of our little London street though it possessed no metropolis. Now- 
arabs when they see the green fields or the | adays we have many and great capitals, 
sea for the first time has often been the | but no paradise. 
subject of sympathetic description. Of all' Sheffield Independent. 








